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Add the 4" Volume 
to your Reference Shelf 


Complete your reference library by adding 
the latest volume of the twenty-six issues of 
News-WeEeEk from July 7th to December 29th, 
1934. Bound in the same handsome red cloth 
to match the former editions, it is an indis- 
pensable companion to them, a well of infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated by action photo- 


$250 to Subscribers 


graphs from every news-source in the world. 
News-WeEeEk, bound, is the actual week by 
week history of the world. In the future you 
may look in these books for the living account 
of this important epoch in history. 

Order now, to insure the receipt of your 
copy of this limited edition. 


$350 to Others 


The supply of Bound Volumes I, 
HT and WI having been exhausted, 
only a limited supply of Volume 


IV remains. 
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In 1915, 5000 villagers refuse exile, § 
agree to follow Gabriel Bagra- 
dian, and fight and die on 

Musa Dagh (Moun- 

tain of Moses). 





YOU'LL BE ABSORBED-THRILLED-INSPIRED 
HY THE NOVEL THAT'S SWEEPING AMERICA 


Gabriel must choose between 
faith to his faithless foreign wife 
and a nev love born on the 
mountain top. 





FORTY 


The defenders beat DA YS 
off the Turks. But oes 
they are sure to re- Mush 
turnin greater 
strength. 


Author Franz 
Werfel whose 
novel has made 
U Aim one of liter- 
ature’s immortals. 


Since its publication day, this mighty novel has been marked 
with greatness. The reason isn’t hard to find. Not only is it 
great literature of the highest social import — but it is one 
of the most exciting stories ever told. It can't be laid 
down till the last page is read. It is an adventure story, 
a love story, a great character portrayal—no wonder all 
America talks about it! 


THE FORTY DAYS 


OF MUS 


Franz Werfel’s Heroic Novel 


In a comparatively few weeks, this novel has sold well 
over 125,000 copies, has outsold every other book 
published in the United States within the last year. 
It was chosen unanimously by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and recommended by three other book clubs. Its 
publication was hailed by a critical ovation unequalled 
in recent times. 832 pages. $3.00. 


A DAGH 


Mail coupon to your bookseller or the publisher 
The Viking Press 
18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me—____copies of The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh @ $3.00. Check or money order enclosed [] Send 
c.0.D. [] 
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LETTERS 





PAY CUTS: A Dallas high school teacher 
has informed her history class that Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt is the only Pres- 
ident to have voluntarily reduced his salary. 
Is that correct? I thought that Herbert 
Hoover was the first President to do so. 
What are the facts, as to volition, dates, and 
amounts of reduction? 


A. B. Hupson _ 
Dallas, Texas 


Editorial Note: No President’s salary has 
ever been reduced, To avoid danger of Con- 
gressional coercion, the constitution provides 
for ‘‘a compensation which shall neither be 
increased nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected.” Pres- 
ident Hoover made no attempt to interfere. 
But after the Economy Act of 1933 had cut 
other government officials’ pay President 
Roosevelt returned to the Treasury each 
quarter a corresponding amount of his $75,- 
000-a-year salary. The cuts prescribed in 
the Act and subsequent amendments follow: 
15 per cent April, 1933—Jan., 1934; 10 per 
cent Feb., 1934—June, 1934; 5 per cent July, 
i1934—March, 1935; full pay since April 1, 
1935. 

- 


BIG NAMES: I should like the names of 
the foreign rulers to be given in articles 
treating of their respective countries. The 
Cabinet changes so frequently in many Euro- 
pean countries that it is difficult to remember 
the ministers’ names; these are frequently 
asked in College Entrance Examinations. . . 

S1IsteR MARIE AIMEE SAVAGE 

Georgetown Visitation Convent, 

Washington, D. C. 


News-WEEK names rulers 
as they assume, relinquish, use, or abuse 
their powers: to save time and space it 
leaves them out of stories in which they are 
not directly involved. 


Editorial Note: 


ROGUE ELEPHANT: Think I can throw 
some light on the elephant whose passing 
roguery you told about last week (June 1). 
That elephant was the accredited represent- 
ative of the Republican Party. He went wild 
in the same week that eastern and western 
Republicans suggested the nomination of Al- 
fred E. Smith on their ticket next year. The 
trainer said, “Animals get things that hu- 
mans don’t.” Well, so do politicians. 

Cnarvtes H. WALsH 

Boston, Mass, 


UP TO THE MINUTE: Never before have 
I been tempted to burst forth into print, but 
I cannot resist the impulse to applaud the 
tribute paid to Bobby Jones in your Sport 
column in the May 25 number of your most 
up-to-the-minute magazine. 


But in all justice to Bobby, I think that 
you should have added, “The Prince of Good 
Fellows” and still the “King of Golfers,” as I 
feel sure the multitudes of golfers who know 
him will agree. .. 


Incidentally, I am a regular subscriber to 
News-WEEK and look forward every week to 
reading it from cover to cover. 

ARTHUR CARD 

Augusta Cotton Exchange, 

Augusta, Ga. 


FAMOUS FACES: I want to congratulate 
you on the cover of News-WEeEk of May 25. 
Have never seen a better likeness of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


Also congratulate you upon your luck at 
getting such splendid likenesses of nineteen 
well-known personages on page 19: Feeding 
the Famous. 

News-WEEK always has the very latest in 
everything every week... 


James H. ALEXANDER 


Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITE DEVIL: I have read with much in- 
terest Mr. Roger Babson’s statement that the 
CCC camps are hot beds of radicalism and 
that if the men are not soon returned to nor- 
mal activities we shall have a great revolu- 
tionary army. In a recent article in The 
New Masses an investigator describes her- 
self as a white-robed young devil who glides 
from one house to another and urges young 
men to join the CCC camps on the ground 
that it will do then good. She says that she 
concealed the fact from them that they are 
being trained to slaughter their fellow men. 


Lucy P. EastMAn 
New York City 
* 
ERRARE EST HUMANUM: Let me con- 


gratulate you in one respect: You are the 
first newspaper I have seen that is willing to 
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They’re not WIKIES if 
they're not by Gantner 


wikies | 


WITH GREAT 
a 


FREE-BREATHING positively assured by Gantner 
exclusive Lastex Belt! 

PATENTED CORRECTLY SNUG WAIST..won't 
roll down. Not too high..not too low! 

SELF-ADJUSTING, built-in Supporter for perfect 
comfort! 

OVAL-SHAPED LEGHOLE for streamlined style.. 
swim freedom, less water drag. 

QUICKER-DRYING FABRIC more comfortable 
wet or dry! Finest double ply wool! 

Ask your dealer or write us, giving snug waist 
measure and choice of Navy, Polo Blue, Maroon, 
Seal Brown, White, Tan, Powder 
Blue, Platinum Gray . . . $3.95 
Boys’ WIKIES, web belt . $2.95 
SNAPPER SHIRT, a smart snap-on 
top,allwool ...... $2.00 

Canadians write us 
{Women send for style folder} 


GANTNER & MATTERN CO., Dept.N 


San Francisco or 1410 Broadway, New York 
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admit an error! Most of the news sheets are 

“faultless. 

Parker C. PALMER 

Manager American Baptist Publication 
Society 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


7 
pacH: A clipping from the May 25 issue 


N Week has been sent to me, namely 
appreciative article on our recent 


the very 
Bethl em Bach Festival, and it has been 
suggested to me that I call attention to a 
couple errors of facts. : 

1. The Moravians were not the forbears of 


the Pennslyvania Dutch. The early Morav- 
lonists came from Silesia, Saxony, and 
tern Germany, and did not come from the 
Palatinate, and did not speak the 

dialect. In fact their speech was 





., different from the surrounding Germans, 
yas called the “Herrnhuter Deutsch.” 
Pennsylvania Dutch is a misnomer. 


people did not come from Holland, 
the Rhine Palatinate. “Dutch” is 
nt corruption of “Deutsch.” These 
hould be called Pennsylvania Ger- 


e festival was not held in the Mo- 


r vian Church, but in the Lehigh University 
Chape The Bach Festivals were held in 
the Moravian Church from 1892 to 1905, 


Dr. Wolle came back from Calif- 
1911, the festivals were transferred 
to t ehigh University campus. 

4, Dr, J. Fred. Wolle did not die in 1932, 
rt these errors merely in the inter- 
est curacy. The article was very sym- 

, and I enjoyed reading it greatly. 
Pau. De ScuweEIniTz, D. D. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Editorial Note: Gratefully answering, 1— 
cE VEEK used a popular designation by 
ng together all Eastern Pennsylvanians 
unic stock ; 2—The phrase “so-called 
ennsylvania Dutch” indicated this; 3 
Ni VeeK erred. The festival took place 
nder auspices of the Moravian Church, but 
| ehigh University Chapel, as Dr. De 
chweinitz states; 4—According to the New 
orl 1es, Dr. Wolle died Jan. 12, 1933. 


avi 





FINAL WORD: In your article of May 25 
bout the University of Chicago, you stated 
hat the following appeared in its defense in 
the Red investigation: Mrs. Flint, Professor 
Schuman, Mr. Swift, and President Hutchins, 
who, you say gave the “final word.” The or- 
der was actually as follows: Mr. Swift, Pres- 
ident Hutchins, Professor Charles E. Mer- 
riam, and Mrs. Flint. Professor Merriam, 
who was most vehement in its defense, you 
did not mention at all. Prof. Schuman did 
not appear at the hearing of May 13. 

Louis NEWBERGER 

Detroit, Mich. 


Editorial Note: News-WEEK erred in say- 
ing Dr. Hutchins had the “final word.” He 
spoke second. Dr. Merriam’s answers were 
not included because other speakers refuted 


the Communistic charges more tersely. 
News-\WEEK did not say Professor Schuman 
was at the hearing. It merely reported that 


he denied he advocated free love. 


* 

SECOND: You refer to Donald Glass who 
recently visited the United States “as Tristan 
d Cunha’s first visitor to the United States.” 
He may be the second but not the first. 


Philip Lindsley who served three years on 
the Island as an Anglican missionary came to 
Vermont five years ago to tell about his work, 
among other places visiting Colchester where 
! was then the minister. While in the State 
‘ Interviewed him for Christian Herald. Its 
versatile editor gave the story this appro- 
Priate title: “The Land Where The Clock 
Has st /pped.” 
(Rev.) A, RitcH1e Low 


Johnson, Vermont. 


Editorial Note: May 4 issue stated Donald 
Glass was “believed to be the island’s first 
Yisitor to the United States.” News-WEEK 
1S Nevertheless grateful to Mr. Low for in- 
lormation about Glass’s predecessor, 


we  __________ 
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"HERE'S THRIFTY SAFETY! 


-you can see it” 
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WHAT A STARTLING DIFFERENCE. “There is certainly a big difference in tires. I remember when 

that air-cooled tire on the rear wheel and the ordinary tire on the spare were put in service at the same 

time. Now look at that ordinary tire, on the spare. It became bald-headed and slippery after 15,000 

miles. But the two-tread, air-cooled tire, after 30,000 miles, has lots of anti-skid tread left and is still 
good for thousands of additional miles. Naturally, I feel safer on Seiberlings.” 


NEW TWO-TREAD, AIR-COOLED TIRE :-- 
KEEPS YOU SAFE~>-+-SAVES YOU MONEY! 


TWO TREADS WEAR LONGER THAN ONE 
The new patented* Seiberling Air-Cooled Tire has two treads. 
When the first tread wears off (after mileage which puts ordinary 
tires in the junk heap)—a second tractive tread wears on. Sure- 
footed Pace egg. | safety is renewed. 


The danger point in ordinary tires becomes the safety point in Seiberlings 
and safe mileage is doubled—at no additional cost. 


AIR-COOLED—BLOWOUT PROTECTION 
In high speed service, thick treads on ordinary tires generate 
internal heat, causing blowouts, serious accidents. But this tire is 
air-cooled, protected against heat blowouts by the simple process 
of ventilation. Through the ventilating holes the tire actually 
breathes—inhales cool air—cools the tire—exhales hot air. Here is 
practical heat blow-out protection—understandable and effective. 


AIR-CUSHIONED—EASIER RIDING 


The air-cooling process causes the ventilat- 
ing channels to act as additional pneumatic 
cushions between the rim and the road. Nat- 
urally, cars equipped with Seiberling Air- 
Cooled Tires ride easier because of the extra 
resilient air-cushions. 


PROTECT YOUR LIFE—SAVE MONEY 
The two-tread and air-cooled innovations 
combine to give you the lowest cost per safe 
tire mile you have ever experienced. 

Single tread tires subject to heat blowouts, 
AIR-COOLED, TWO-TREADS which become smooth, dangerous and treach- 


Aathodenesvetvendianiiine erous when only half worn out, are expen- 





ing holes close under the weight sively old-fashioned. 

core pee heey air So protect your family—your car—yourself and 
is drawn in, cooling the tire as it your pocketbook by using Seiberling two- 
cs oa oe += b peng ey x tread, air-cooled tires that never wear smooth 
ieor head wane oo -dher ~ and are safe to the last mile. 

comes Dareress Sain th See your Seiberling dealer today about this 
and protects to the final mile. great new tire. 











* The Air-Cooled Tire is covered by 8 U. S. Patents 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY ¢« AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


SEIBERLING <S- """)") (06-4 


TIRES 
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DX MARKS THE SPOT 
WHERE JIM EGAN’S LIFE WAS SAVED 


Sirrinc in this chair, Jim Egan 



































































heard the words that were to save “4 
his life. der 
, the 
Jim’s wife had brushed aside his of 
objection that he was only temporar- ane 
ily “under the weather’’—that his oe- wc 
casional “‘upsets’’ were nothing to _ 
worry about—and insisted he see his int 
doctor. ‘ 
So he went, reluctantly—more to - 
humor her than from a conviction a 
that anything was wrong. tio 
The doctor made his examination. | 
He found a heart condition which, if 
not discovered, might have proved an 
fatal in a few years, or even months! mu 
But as Jim left the office he was reas- tr 
sured by the doctor’s words, “If you “ 
do what I tell you, and follow a few - 
common-sense rules, I can see no rea- in 
son why you shouldn’t live out your bl 
normal span of years.” di 
It is natural to think, “‘heart dis- R 
ease won't pick me out.” But the Law ta 

of Averages cannot be denied. Of 
people over 40, one in six now dies 
of heart disease; in fact, it leads all - 
other diseases as a cause of death. v 
It is a greater threat than cancer, di 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, or any other F 
disease known to medical science. t 
The alarming number of fatalities te 
caused by heart disease should be 9 
reason enough for paying an occa- ; 
sional visit to your doctor. If you take b 
this sensible precaution you have the E 
comforting assurance that no serious a 
trouble is being neglected, and that ; 

no condition which might lead to 
future heart trouble is being ignored. , 
; 
ae 1 
4 

PARKE, DAVIS |, 
& COMPANY | . 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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POST-NRA: 


“As a matter of fact and law, the 
governing rights of the States are all 
of those which have not been surren- 
dered to the national government by 
the Constitution ...In... the conduct 
of public utilities, of banks, of insur- 
ance, of business, of agriculture, of ed- 
ucation, of social welfare, and of a 
dozen other important features... 
Washington must not be encouraged to 
interfere ... 

“Any attempt by a national adminis- 
tration ... to make all laws for the 


whole nation ... would inevitably re- 
sult at some future time in a dissolu- 
tion of the Union itself... 

“Were it possible to find ‘master 
minds’... men almost God-like in their 


ability to hold the scales of justice with 
an even hand—such a government 
might be to the interests of the coun- 
try. But there are none such on our 
political horizon .. .” 


That’s how Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt felt in 1930. Last week, ponder- 
ing the Supreme Court decision which 
blacked out NRA’s Blue Eagle, he felt 
differently. 

The court’s rude jolt stung President 
Roosevelt into action. In two days he 
talked with 75 officials and experts. 

But as conference succeeded confer- 
ence, the New Deal’s future seemed as 
baffling as ever. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
the Blue Eagle’s father, flew back to 
Washington and slipped through a side 
door into the White House. Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter, Harvard’s backstage con- 
tribution to the New Deal, followed him. 

Homer Cummings, charged as At- 
torney General to see that all adminis- 
tration acts fitted the constitutional pat- 
tern, pored over the court’s opinion to 
find where he had slipped up. He 
brought his assistants with him to the 
President’s office, where Congressional 
and administration bigwigs streamed in 
and out. Telephone wires carried Mr. 
Roosevelt’s voice to distant advisers. 

Finally the President decided that the 
next step wasn’t up to him anyway. 
The consequences of NRA’s death would 
not appear in Washington, he explained, 
but throughout the country. 


Boosts: Most industrialists cheered 
NRA’s death and saw brighter days 
ahead. The Standard Oil Co. of New 
J ersey and the Tidewater Oil Co. backed 
their judgment with cold cash: they an- 
nounced 5 per cent wage increases. 

Eastman Kodak Co., first big corpor- 


Wars, Labor Threats, Roosevelt Works to Patch Up His New Deal 





Irony: This New York Store 


ation to announce its post-NRA wage 
policy, declared wage scales and work- 
ing hours would remain unchanged. 
General Foods Corp. quickly followed 
suit. William Wrigley Jr. Co. declared 
it had raised wages as a recovery meas- 
ure some time ago and would continue 
them in force. 

Big units in the steel, automobile, 
chemical, copper, petroleum, and cement 
industries declared against immediate 
changes. Trade associations bolstered 
the movement to keep wages up by 
sending appeals to member concerns. 

Harper Sibley, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, called for 
“no immediate changes in hour and wage 
schedules. I am confident that this will 
be the policy of American business.’’ He 
hailed the court decision as a great step 
forward for industry, and a challenge 
as well. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers took the same position in a 
formal statement of policy. 

Joseph Schechter, head of the poultry 
firm on whose appeal the Supreme Court 











Amid Confusion of Pay Raises and Slashes, Price 


KEYSTONE 


Hailed the NRA’s Defeat With 
a Price War and the Slogan ‘Happy Days Are Here Again’ 


based its decision, celebrated with 
champagne at his lawyer’s office. At 
their Brooklyn home, Mrs. Schechter 
celebrated with poetry: 
No more excuses 
To hide our disgrace, 
With pride and satisfaction 
I’m showing my face. 
I’m through with that experience, 
I hope for all my life, 
And proud again to be 
Joseph Schechter’s wife. 


Pressure: Business leaders and their 
observers agreed that any downward 
spiral of wages and prices would not 
start with the big, well-known concerns. 
Some termed naive the proposals of 
voluntary agreements to prevent such a 
movement. They worried over non-co- 
operation from a minority of smaller, 
less stable concerns—General Johnson’s 
“chiseling fringe, the selfish 10 per 
cent.” 

By reducing wages, such a minority 
could force prices down. All competitors 
would have to meet those price cuts or 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Professor Frankfurter: Harvard’s 
Gift to the New Deal Also Ponders 





KEYSTONE 
Harper Sibley Hailed the Decision: 
‘A Great Step Forward for Business’ 





HARRIS & EWING 
Homer Cummings, and Donald Rich- 
berg: They Wondered Why It Happened 








lose business; wage cuts would inevita- 
bly follow. With 9,000,000 still unem- 
ployed, there would be no scarcity of 
labor to act as a brake on wage drops. 

Alarm centered in New England. NRA 
helped New England textile manufac- 
turers in their long struggle against 
the Southern industry’s low-cost, low- 
wage inroads by boosting Southern 
wages. Without code protection, the 
North-South differential threatened to 
jump from 15 back to 50 per cent. 

Retailers, first to respond to price 
changes, insisted they would stick to 
code wages no matter what prices did. 
Big stores in New York, Chicago, and 
other trade centers issued reassuring 
statements. In Des Moines George 
Stroud posted notices to his department- 
store employes: “if you have any fears 
for your salary or your job, forget them. 
Your job is as good as it was yester- 
day.” 


Waces: At the Piedmont Shirt Fac- 
tory in Greenville, S. C., 250 workers— 
mostly girls—turned from their ma- 
chines as whistles signaled the close of 
an NRA workday. Newly posted no- 
tices aroused shrill protests. The bul- 
letins proclaimed an immediate 25 per 
cent wage cut and a weekly hour-in- 
crease from 36 to 44. 

Next morning the girls struck. But 
Shepherd Saltzman, president of the 
factory, urged them to go back to 
work: competition had forced him to 
make the cut. Back to work they went, 
pondering how to make $12 stretch as 
far as $15 did before. 

In Ohio steel mills, auto factories, 
and packing plants, strikes smoldered. 
New York garment workers struggled 
to write-code hours and wages into 
their working-agreement renewal. Ne- 
gotiations faltered. The strong Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Un- 
ion unlocked a $750,000 treasury and 
threatened to tie up 1,350 shops. 

Telegrams deluged the Labor De- 
partment at Washington, reporting in- 
creased hours and lower wages. Silk 
workers found their 35-hour week a 
thing of the past. Code authorities 
said hours per week had jumped from 
48 to 60 in small stores. Butchers mut- 
tered ominously when their 52-hour 
week jumped to 54. 


Prices: Store counters exhibited the 
first price cuts. Cigarettes led the de- 
scent in New York City. Rival stores, 
kept posted by spies, changed quota- 
tions every few minutes. Popular- 
brand cigarettes struck a low of 64 
cents a carton. The Federal tax alone 
is 60 cents. 

Each store denied it was originating 
price cuts—-it was merely meeting cuts 
others made. Books and toilet goods 
followed down the toboggan slide. 

Then retailers began to feel the pinch. 
If they continued to buy at NRA whole- 
sale levels they couldn’t make money 
selling below code prices. This week 
they took concerted action to hammer 
down costs. They asked discounts as 
high as 10 per cent for cash, 8 per cent 
above some code-sanctioned terms. 

Manufacturers did not take kindly to 
the suggestions; their incomes would 
shrink drastically through discounts, 


——— 
— 


even though list prices remained the 
same. 


Lapor: With 10, 15, 20, per cent 
less money coming to manufacturers, 
their cash output would have to taper 
off. Labor knew it could only mean 
wage cuts and longer hours. 

Its leaders saw bricks ahead (see 
cover). Both William Green, A. F. of 
L. president, and John L. Lewis, miners’ 
leader, called on Mr. Roosevelt. They 
announced labor would fight for every 
inch of advantage it had gained under 
the New Deal. 

“Hold the line. Use your economic 
strength,” Green wired to the scores of 
field agents who reported wage cuts, 
“Economic strength” is union labor’s 
word for strikes. Green called for gentle 
methods first, but if all else failed— 
STRIKE! 


Lewis wanted action, immediately. 
NRA’s effect in the coal industry lately 
had been feather-light. Even before the 
Supreme Court’s decision, negotiations 
for a new miner-operator agreement 
had broken down. 

Last week Joseph F. Guffey, Penn- 
sylvania’s Democratic Senator, hurried- 
ly redrafted a bill to give coal an NRA 
of its own. But Lewis had little faith in 
the bill’s chances of surviving some 
future Supreme Court test. Saturday 
he signed and dispatched strike orders 
to bituminous-coal miners in 28 States. 
Walkout of 400,000 coal miners, sched- 
uled for June 17, stood forth as the first 
major post-NRA labor dispute. 


LEADER: President Roosevelt, watch- 
ing the tide of affairs, dismissed all 
cases pending against NRA violators. 
The 411 actions thus swept out of court 
included trade practice, labor, oil, and 
agricultural cases. 


But he did not liquidate the NRA 
machine. Monday he ordered Donald 
Richberg not to dismiss his organiza- 
tion on June 16, when its appropriation 
expires. Clerks and_  stenographers 
wondered who would pay them after 
that. 


The President had already explained 
his reaction to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. He did not resent it—he deplored 
it. It was the most important, most far- 
reaching since the Dred Scott decision, 


The court had to go back fifty years, 
he complained, to find an interpretation 
of interstate commerce narrow enough 
to serve as NRA’s straitjacket. 


The Constitution was written in the 
horse-and-buggy era, the President de- 
clared. Ethics were different. If one 
fellow could get away with skinning an- 
other fellow, that was all right. 


The court’s decision had put the 
country back into the days when there 
was no national economic problem. It 
took out of the New Deal’s hands its 
attempts to solve today’s economic pro- 
blems.and threw them back in the faces 
of the people. 


FururE: Congress awaited the Presi- 
dent’s word. AAA amendments, Bank- 
ing Act, Wagner Labor Bill, in fact all 
the Administration program needed re- 
checking in the light of the decision. 

Monday Congress heard a proposal to 
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cut Supreme Court Justices’ terms from 
life to four years. Only two voices called 
“ave”; 220 shouted them down. 


All projects, schemes, ideas boiled 
down to main issues. The administra- 
tion could shape the New Deal to the 
Constitution, jettisoning all unconsti- 
tutional freight, however large or vital. 
Or it could shape the Constitution to the 
New Deal—provided Congress and the 
States would pass the necessary con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Speaker Joseph W. Byrns hurried 
back to Monday’s session from a White 
House conference. 


think,” he told his fellow Repre- 
sentatives, “the matter of a new con- 
stitutional amendment broadening pow- 
ers of Congress should be deferred until 
we are certain just what we can do now 
under the Constitution.” 


Salvage: Administration advisers 
agreed the President could save at least 
some part of the code system. No law 
dictating provisions for strictly intra- 
state business could stand, but a rea- 
sonably broad definition of interstate 
commerce might win constitutional 
sanction. What the New Deal needed 
above all was a better-drafted law, de- 
fining, rather than leaving to Executive 
determination, standards of fair com- 
petition. 

The rescue crew suggested that mis- 
leading advertising, selling below cost, 
and employment of child labor be listed 
as unfair practices in any substitute 
NRA legislation. They urged the Presi- 
dent to encourage voluntary agreements 
by offering a relaxation of Anti-Trust 
Law enforcement in return for satis- 
factory wage and hour standards. 

Few felt that general control over 
working hours and wage rates would 
be possible. Lack of Federal jurisdiction 
over intrastate business would doom the 
attempt. 

From Massachusetts came the call for 
State action. Working independently, 
48 separate States would achieve hope- 
lessly disparate results. But New Eng- 





land believes in interstate pacts. Last 
year her six States made a minimum- 
wage agreement, subject to ratification 
by the States and approval by Congress. 
Massachusetts ratified almost immedi- 
ately. New Hampshire ratified last 
week. Tentative drafts of agreements 
covering the 40-hour week and child 
labor have been drawn up. 


The Interstate Compact Commission 
has called a meeting in Spring Lake, N. 
J., for June 29. There representatives 
of both New England and Middle At- 
lantic States will discuss interstate 
action on labor regulations that died 
with NRA. 


Amendment: Observers felt Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appraisal of the decision 
favored an amendment to give legal 
status to New Deal plans. But he said 
the issue might take five or ten years 
to decide. Amendments to the Consti- 
tution require a two-thirds vote by both 
houses of Congress and ratification by 
three-fourths of the States. The Senate 
stood as the first stumbling block. Out- 
and-out conservatives, champions of 
States’ rights, and opponents of NRA 
total far more than one-third of that 
body. 

Ratification, either by the State legis- 
latures or by conventions called by 
State legislation, promised an even 
higher hurdle. Many legislatures will 
not meet again until 1937. At that time 
a hostile majority could delay action for 
another two years. 


Some New Dealers urge a more rapid 
method, hitherto untried. The Consti- 
tution does not specify how ratifying 
conventions shall be called. Why couldn’t 
Congress itself call such meetings im- 
mediately, these New Dealers ask? By 
putting on pressure the Administration 
might speed an amendment through 
within sixty days. Many lawyers doubt 
the scheme’s legality. They question 
Congress’s right to tell States when and 
how to hold such conventions. The Su- 
preme Court would have to decide it. 
And there the President would be—right 
back where he started. 


KEYSTONE 





WIDE WORLD 
General Johnson: He Counseled 
the President About His Bird 
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William Green, Frances Perkins, and 
John L. Lewis Visited the President 





WIDE WORLD 


After the Blue Eagle Died: In Miami and Picher, Oklahoma National Guard Detachments 


W atch the Mines; In Canton, Ohio, at the Berger Steel Plant Strike Violence Drew Blood 
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K I D N A P I N G: Weyerhaeuser Boy Returned; 


Police and Federal Agents Begin Grim Manhunt 


Memorial Day, Edward Anderson, an 
Associated Press reporter, dozed in a 
car outside John Phillip Weyerhaeuser’s 
home. For-days the AP man and other 
newspaper men in Tacoma, Wash., had 
averaged only four hours of sleep. 


Down the street a cannon boomed in 
honor of ‘America’s war dead. Instinc- 
tively Anderson leaped from the car 
and fell flat on the pavement; he 
dreamed he was back in the trenches. 


BaTtTLe: The sudden jolt brought 
him back into a new kind of warfare, 
waged by local, State, and Federal po- 
lice against the kidnapers of George 
Weyerhaeuser. It was a weary battle, 
fought with a new strategy—patient 
waiting, but no attack, lest the 9-year- 
old boy be killed. 


May 27: The child’s father, one of the 
heirs to a $1,000,000,000 lumber for- 
tune, paced through his large white 
house. Feverishly he fingered a mass 
of letters and telegrams, seeking infor- 
mation of his son, held for $200,000 
ransom. 

Tight-lipped Department of Justice 
agents started search for “at least three 
men.” The Weyerhaeusers pleaded with 
the Federal sleuths: ‘We most earnest- 
ly ask you not to interfere further. If 
you refuse to do this it will bring all 
our efforts to naught.” 


Then the despairing parents inserted 
an advertisement in The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer: “Due publicity beyond 
our control, please indicate another 
method of reaching you. Hurry, relieve 
anguished mother. (Signed) Percy Min- 
nie.” 

After examining the ransom note, 
signed “Egoist,” an official declared a 


“woman of sensibilities” typed the mes- 
sage. 

A Chicago psychiatrist stated the 
note was composed by “a man un- 
usually well-educated . definitely 
homicidal, if trapped; with a surpris- 
ingly high order of intelligence. It’s 
my guess he would kill if cornered.” 

May 28: The day before the kidnap- 
er’s deadline for ransom payment the 
Weyerhaeuser’s placed another ad: 
“We are ready.” 

Apparently the kidnapers did not re- 
ply. Shortly after noon a car with 
drawn curtains whisked the Weyer- 
haeusers’ three other children away 
from their home. 

May 29: Tacoma was tense. At 6:35 
P.M. Pacific Standard Time, the dead- 
line passed. Still no word. Had the 
kidnapers carried through their threat 
to slit the boy’s throat? 

May 30: Rumors flew that the Wey- 
erhaeusers had assembled a 50-pound 
package of well-worn Federal Reserve 
notes. Reporters scratched their heads 
after an unknown man entered the vic- 
tim’s home carrying three cardboard 
boxes—a foot square, two inches deep. 

















OTHER RECENT RANSOMS 





March 1, 1932—Charles A. Lindbergh Jr.; found dead. 
$50,000 paid. Abductors convicted. 

May 2, 1933—Peggy McMath; returned. $80,000 
paid. Abductors convicted. 

May 27, 1933—Mary McElroy; returned. $30,000 
paid. Abductors convicted. 

June 1, 1933—John (Jake the Barber) Factor; re- 
turned. $50,000 paid. Abductors convicted. 

July 7, 1933—John J. O’Connell Jr.; returned. $40,000 
“eT Abductors convicted. 

July 12, 1933—Charles F. Urschel; returned. $200,000 
paid. Abductors convicted. 

January 17, 1934—Edward G. Bremer; 
$200,000 paid. Abductors convicted. 


returned. 
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The Advertisement the Weyerhaeuser Family Had Published 24 Hours 
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Before the Deadline on Which Kidnapers Threatened to Kill Their Son 


A family spokesman lamented: “We 
haven’t heard a thing.” 

May 31: Seven days had passed since 
George Weyerhaeuser vanished on his 
way home from school, thus permitting 
Federal prosecution of the criminals 
under the Lindbergh Law. 

June 1: Dawn, cold and wet, 25 miles 
northeast of Tacoma. On a country 
road a car stopped and let out a small, 
puzzled boy. After trudging six miles, 
he knocked on a farmhouse door. To 
John Bonifas, chicken rancher, the vis- 
itor piped: “I’m the little boy who was 
kidnaped.” 

In a battered Model T Ford the two 
set out. From a filling station Bonifas 
phoned the Weyerhaeusers in vain, then 
the police. John H. Dreher, veteran 
Seattle Times reporter hopped in a taxi, 
sped out the Issaquah Road, and took 
the boy from Bonifas. While the taxi 
whizzed back to Tacoma, Dreher 
scooped an exclusive interview. After 
he delivered the boy at home, someone 
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George Weyerhaeuser : To Him Kidnaping 
Was Like a Game of Cops and Robbers 


slammed the door in his face. Later 
George posed for newsreel camera men. 


GamME: To the victim the affair 
semed little more than a prolonged 
game of “Cops and Robbers.” After 
school one of three men clapped a2 hand 
over his mouth and jerked him into a 
sedan. His captors placed him in the 
car’s luggage trunk. 

“T don’t know where we went to, but 
they told me I wouldn’t be hurt if I 
didn’t yell out. And I didn’t want to be 
hurt, so I kept my mouth shut.” 

Whenever the boy was not blind- 
folded, the kidnapers wore masks. 
George smiled: “They looked funny 
walking around like that, and at first 
I laughed at them.” 

His uncle, F. Rodman Titcomb, had 
given the kidnapers money. If the 
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family “contact man” handed over the 
total $200,000 demanded, the package 
contained 5,000 $20 bills, 5,000 $10 
bills, and 10,000 $5 bills. Federal agents 
had written down the serial numbers 
of the currency. 

Heavily the finger of suspicion pointed 
at Alvin Karpis, most dangerous Public 
Enemy now at large. In 1934 Karpis 
engineered ~the snatching of Hdward 
Bremer, wealthy St. Paul brewer, 
whose freedom cost him $200,000. 

Three of George Weyerhaeuser’s six 
captors called each other Harry, Bill, 
and Allen. Some officials thought the 
boy might have mistaken “Alvin” for 
“Allen.” Others considered the names 
a clever ruse to trick authorities into 
believing Karpis the malefactor. 


* Monday, Federal Agents flew Volney 
Davis chained to his airplane seat, to 
St. Paul from Chicago, where they had 
captured him. 

Stolidly the Karpis gang member 
stood in Federal Court to hear himself 
accused of writing the ransom notes in 
the $200,000 Bremer kidnaping. He 
knew he faced life imprisonment. When 
Judge M. M. Joyce asked him how he 
pleaded, he said quietly: 

“Guilty.” 

On his way back to his cell, he ex- 
plained: “The Government knew as 
much about the kidnaping as I did, and 
I didn’t have a chance to beat the rap.” 


CRIME: Two-Gun Texas Pastor 
Closes Crusade With Shotgun 


One Sunday Calvin Coolidge returned 
to the White House from church. Mrs. 
Coolidge asked about the pastor’s 
theme. “Sin,” answered Mr. Coolidge. 

“What did he say about it?” 

“He was agin’ it.” 

In Orange, Texas, the Rev. Edgar 
Eskridge aligned his 230 pounds and 
6-feet-2 against sin. Recently the cru- 
Sading preacher baptized Police Chief 
Edward O’Reilly, “the one officer in 
our county doing his duty.” 


A Battering Ram of Flood Waters Eight Feet High Ripped Colorado Springs Buildings to Tinder 





Last week Rev. Eskridge, who can 
write his name with a pistol, led a raid 
on the Silver Slipper night club. Be- 
sides two guns he carried a Texas 
Ranger’s badge. 

O’Reilly saw his duty: he arrested 
his pastor for impersonating an officer, 
then recommended the charges be 
dropped. 

But the incident hurt the preacher’s 
pride. All night he drove his car aim- 
lessly about, brooding. 

Next day in Orange, he spotted Po- 
lice Chief O’Reilly talking. with a 
friend. From his car the minister aimed 
a shotgun. O’Reilly never knew who 
killed him. 


FLOOD: Wind and Water Spread 


Havoc in Dust Storm Area 


On the flood-enraged Republican River 
in Nebraska last week two men help- 
lessly bobbed in a skiff. For hours Har- 
old Steinke and M. R. Gillen, of McCook, 
anxiously watched the roily, debris- 
cluttered stream. 

Then from above they heard a higher 
roar than that of the water. An airplane 
offered a dangling rope ladder. Time 
and again it swooped and missed. Fi- 
nally Steinke took hold and swung him- 
self up to safety. Next trip, Gillen fol- 
lowed. 

Growling floods and whistling torna- 
does devastated not only Nebraska but 
also parts of Wyoming, Colorado, Tex- 
as, Kansas, and Missouri. All through 
the area recently devastated by dust 
storms, aviators saw wreckage. They 
reported railroad tracks twisted into 
grotesque masses of steel; their up- 
ended ties resembled picket fences. 
Streams, swollen to four or five times 
their normal size, drove farmers into 
treetops and onto the roofs of houses. 

Eight-foot onslaughts of yellow water 
ripped Colorado Springs buildings to 
tinder. Horrified thousands on Foun- 
tain Creek’s banks saw the torrent en- 
gulf a man and woman in a stalled au- 
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tomobile. In Seibert, Colo., a dust 
storm hindered searchers combing flood 
debris for bodies. 

Red Cross, American Legion, and 
FERA workers rushed relief. They set 
up camps to dole out food and clothing. 
Horsemen galloped before the flood to 
warn isolated farmers. For those who 
got caught, the United States Army 
sent a trainload of boats. 

Early estimates put the death toll at 
250. 


CONGRESS: House Resents Move 
To End Its Graft 


‘Honest 

Representative John R. Mitchell last 
month arose in the House to fight Con- 
gressional “honest graft.” 

He proposed to outlaw Congressmen’s 
mileage allowances. In a roar of nays, 
which brought amazed reporters scurry- 
ing to the Chamber, Representative 
Mitchell sounded the only aye. 

The Tennesseean immediately at- 
tacked nepotism: “in these days of 
acute unemployment every fair-minded 
member of this House should ... be 
satisfied with having only one member 
of the family on the legislative payroll.” 

Another booming dissent rocked the 
Chamber. A standing vote gave Mitch- 
ell 18, “nepotism” 82. After squelch- 
ing Representative Mitchell, the House 
voted $20,357,165 for the routine Legis- 
lative Appropriation Bill. 

Since 1866, when _ stage - coaches 
creaked across half the continent, Sena- 
tors and Representatives have received 
40 cents a mile for traveling expenses 
to and from legislative sessions. Mary- 
land and Virginia Congressmen live so 
near Washington they profit little from 
the excess of allowance over travel cost. 
But Pacific Coast legislators can pocket 
more than $1,000 apiece after paying for 
railroad tickets and lower berths. 

Senators find other ways to make 
their $10,000 salaries last longer. The 
government gives them clerks, $125 for 
stationery, and the right to mail offi- 
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Governor Talmadge of Georgia: A Hand-Picked State Democratic Committee 


Elected Him National Committeeman and Paid Roosevelt a 


cial business postage free. Every Sen- 
ator belongs to some committee; com- 
mittee stationery costs nothing. Sen- 
ators get shaves, shines, and shampoos 
in the Senate barber shop for a “thank 
you.” If thirsty, they may call for any 
one of seven carbonated waters which 
last year cost the Treasury $6,230.07. 
The government even pays clerks to 
fold. the legislators’ innumerable 
speeches into envelopes. In 1934 this 
item took $7,000 from the public pock- 
etbook. 

Last week the Senate added $418,285 
to the House appropriation. It grabbed 
$20,775,450 to pay for the next legisla- 
tive session. This provides for upkeep 
of House and Senate Office Buildings, 
as well as the legislators’ pay and mile- 
age. The increase will allow $100,000 
for Senatorial “contingent expenses: 
miscellaneous items” such as bottled 
water. 


LOBBIES: Bill Would Require Third 


House of Congress to Go on Register 


Technically; the legislative branch of 
the United States Government consists 
of two Chambers: the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives. Facetious- 
ly, politicians recognize a third Cham- 
ber of Congress—the powerful insti- 
tution of lobbying. 

Last week the Senate turned on 
wire-pulling “legislative representa- 
tives.” It passed, without record 
vote, a bill designed by Senator Hugo 
Lafayette Black, a slight, sallow Ala- 
baman, to make all lobbyists put their 
cards on the table. 

If his bill becomes law, the gentle- 
men who buttonhole Congressmen must 
register with the Senate's. secretary, 
the House’s clerk, and the Federal 


Courtesy 


Trade Commission. Further, they 
must reveal their salaries and their 
employers’ names, and submit a month- 
ly report on their expenses. 

As originally written, the bill began: 
“a Bill to define lobbyists, to require 
registration of lobbyists, and provide 
regulation thereof.” The Committee 
on the Judiciary considered the sensi- 








THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Signed the Farm Credit Act of 1935, extend- 
ing and modifying: loan provisions of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


Approved $1,000,000,000. in allocations made 
two weeks ago by the Advisory Committee 
on Allotments of the Works Program. 


Signed bill authorizing Home Owners Loan 
Corp. to issue additional bonds for $1,750,- 
000,000. 

SENATE: 


Passed, without record vote, the Copeland 
Pure Food & Drug Bill; sent it to House. 

Passed a bill making fourteen Federal judge- 
ships permanent instead of temporary; 
sent it to House. 

Time in debate: 18 hours 17 minutes. 


HOUSE: 
Passed the Administration bill to regulate 
commodity exchanges; sent it to Senate, 
Time in debate: 3 hours 49 minutes. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Secretary Morgenthau announced that, to 
continue the practice of increasing the 
Treasury’s cash balance by $25,000,000 
weekly, he would offer obligations worth 
$100,000,000 at par. 

Agriculture Department announced that the 


Agriculture Adjustment Administration’s 
poll showed wheat growers 86.6 per cent in 
favor of production control, New Jersey 


being the only State to vote against. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Interstate Commerce Commission ruled that 
railroads may not give allowances to ship- 
pers who operate their own switching fa- 
cilities. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 29) 


OE ere ee er $32,563,097.07 
TRROIGAEMP OS. 066.0 cise coc cbivecs $73,695,821.32 
ee. Ee Poe ee oe $1,629,809,877.60 
Deficit, fiscal year.......+++ $3,124,127,969.87 
PUREE Ue  SSo cas ode ccted -$28;637,985,402.03 
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bilities of lobbyists. Committeemep 
changed the title to: “a Bill to require 
registration of persons engaged in ip- 
fluencing legislation or government 
contracts and activities.” 

Some well-known lobbyists who may 
have to tell all: John Thomas Taylor, 
American Legion; Charles W. Holman, 
dairy interests; Elisha Hanson, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association: 
William Green, American Federation of 
Labor. 


ROOSEVELTS: 


President a Formal Greeting 


Georgia Sends 


Eugene Talmadge, Georgia’s grinning 
Governor, is the Democratic party’s 
Bad Boy No. 2. Like Huey Long, 
Governor Talmadge has his State roped 
and hog-tied and nominally opposed to 
Roosevelt party leadership. 

Last week the long-forelocked State 
executive delivered a telling blow to 
Administration hopes for party soli- 
darity. His hand-picked State Demo- 
cratic executive committee unanimous- 
ly named him Democratic national com- 
mitteeman for Georgia. 

The Governor, whose pointed per- 
sonal attack on the President recently 
brought him sharp rebukes, then heard 
his committee adopt a resolution: 

“We extend to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt greetings and wish for him 
divine guidance in his untiring efforts 
to restore peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity to the nation.” 

The resolution’s author explained it 
as merely a formal courtesy from a 
Democratic committee to a Democratic 
President. 


® Last week Vassar girls got jittery. 
To make the college daisy chain takes 
so many flowers that only a New Deal 
economist could count them. But hardly 
a daisy bloomed on the hillside fields 
near Poughkeepsie. 

Instead, on an estate in nearby Hyde 
Park, myriads of them blossomed. The 
girls applied for the owner’s permis- 
sion to pick them. Mrs. James Roose- 
velt Sr., mother of the President, said 
they might. 


LOVE: North Carolina Zealot 
Holds Wife Worth Crucifixion 


Roman James Riggs, 36-year-old zas- 
oline station operator of High Point, 
N. C., had two chief interests in life: 
his wife Della, and his religion. Recent- 
ly Mrs. Riggs left him. 

Riggs trailed his wife, threw himself 
on the floor before her, and prayed for 
her to see the “light.” She only re- 
coiled in horror. 

Before dawn one morning last week 
agonized screams woke neighbors. Law 
officers ran to the roadside. On the 
ground they saw a crudely fashioned 
cross. On the cross they found Riggs, 
with tenpenny nails spiked through 
his hands and feet. .He had made his 
young son crucify him. “I did it to 
win: back my wife's love.” 
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FRANCE: Deputies Kick Out Flandin Ministry; 
New Cabinet’s Policy Same Thing, Only Different 


Forty-one gesticulating Frenchmen 
trooped into Premier Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin’s handsome baroque palace on 
the Seine’s left bank. The Chamber of 
Deputies’ finance committee began 
wrangling bitterly. 

A Treasury deficit of almost $400,- 
000,000 threatened the nation. Gold 
streamed out of France. Should they 
approve without question the Premier’s 
demand for dictatorial powers to hold 
France on the gold standard ? 


Recalcitrants bawled a loud “Non.” 
First he must explain exactly what he 
intended to do. They felt certain he 
planned to slash civil servants’ pay 
and war veterans’ pensions and fire 
superfluous state employes—a program 
certain to rile millions of voters. 


FiurcaT: Rumors of impending de- 
valuation frightened investors and in- 
spired feverish gambling. Big French 
capitalists sent their money abroad. 
Smaller fry swarmed to the Bank of 
France, exchanging life savings for 
yellow bars worth $15,000 apiece. 

Foreign banks stepped in to reap 
profits on gold shipments. American 
dollars exchanged into francs, bought 
gold that could be sold to the United 
States Treasury at a small profit. 

For the third time in two weeks the 
bank tried to halt the outflow by boost- 
ing its discount rate, this time to 6 
per cent. Still, each day nearly 1,- 
000,000,000 francs’ ($66,750,000 cur- 


rently) worth of gold left the country. 
More than 76,000,000,000 francs’ worth 
remained in the bank’s vaults. 


But a 











serious French panic might deplete 
even this supply. 

Frenchmen anxiously recalled a 
previous crisis. In 1926 an unbalanced 
budget precipitated a frantic flight 
from the franc. Investors desperately 
exchanged depreciated currency for 
anything tangible. One servant girl 
turned her 4,000-franc savings into 
lingerie. American bargain hunters 
rushed to buy hosiery at 30 cents, 
champagne. at $2 a bottle. Parisians 
mobbed them. 

The crisis ended only after Raymond 
Poincare got -dictatorial powers. He 
slashed government expenses, raised 
taxes, and devalued the franc nearly 80 
per cent, ruining millions. 

What would Flandin do? 


ResurF: The Premier’s 41 visitors 
soon discovered that he didn’t want to 
tell them. Many felt he had no clear- 
cut program. They trooped out of his 
official residence to reject his request by 
25 votes to 15, with one abstention. 

Next day defeat for Flandin seemed 
certain. Deputies of Left and Right as- 
sailed the Government. Paul Renaud, 
mustached advocate of deflation, ac- 
cused Finance Minister Louis Germain- 
Martin of incompetence. 

All day, Deputies’ attacks continued. 
Shortly before 7 o’clock, Fernand Bouis- 
son, white-bearded President of the 
Chamber, announced a 10-minute re- 
cess: on its termination the Premier 
would speak. 

Flandin moved his 6-feet-6 slowly to 
the rostrum. A cheer resounded through 
the stuffy, ill-ventilated hall. The Prem- 


























UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Joseph Caillaux: He Hopes to Lead 
France Out of Her Financial Quandary 


ier’s short, black cape partially hid the 
plaster cast which encased an arm 
broken in an automobile accident a 
month ago. 


Pies: He laid his arm on a tall, 
plush-covered rest and spoke in a low, 
emotional voice. He denounced the mys- 
terious speculators. He astonished 
American correspondents by charging 
them with circulating false news in a 
campaign to devalue the franc. 

Then he stunned Deputies: Finance 
Minister Germain-Martin had resigned. 
From now on, Flandin would do the job 
himself. He paused to sip a glass of 
cognac. If the Chamber failed to sup- 
port him, devaluation might follow: 
“Certainly I shall not announce a catas- 
trophe ... but I have doubts of the 
capacity of action of those who will be 
called to replace me.” 

He walked out slowly. In an aate- 





EUROPEAN PHOTOS 


The Bank of France: Up These Stairs From the Strongest Vaults in the World and 
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room he fainted. Edouard Herriot, Min- 
ister Without Portfolio, tried to carry 
on. But the battle was already lost. 
Deputies, angered by the Premier’s fail- 
ure to disclose specific plans, listened 
only perfunctorily to Herriot’s pep talk. 
At 1:40 in the morning they overturned 
the government by 353 votes to 202. 


Successor: At once, President Al- 
bert Lebrun summoned Bouisson to the 
gray stone Elysee Palace and asked him 
to form a Ministry. The Chamber veter- 
an, experienced in treating Deputies 
like naughty schoolboys, told warring 
party leaders he would insist on the 
same dictatorial powers they had re- 
fused to give Flandin. 

On that basis he assembled a new 
Cabinet which included most of the 
members of Flandin’s Ministry. Joseph 
Caillaux, however, became Finance Min- 
ister; Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, 
idol of France, agreed to serve as Minis- 
ter of State. 

The new Premier, a six-footer who 
weighs 200 pounds, is popular with all 
parties. Politicians applauded his choice 
of Caillaux. This banker and economist, 
jailed in 1918 on charges of trafficking 
with Germany, is one of France’s ablest 
financiers. Further, he champions the 
gold standard. Approval of M. Bouis- 
son’s demands for full authority waited 
on a Chamber vote this week. But con- 
fidence in the new government turned 
the franc upward and slowed the gold 
drain. Speculators marked time pend- 
ing outline of the new program. 


SWITZERLAND: Sunday the gold stand- 
ard got a lift in a neighboring nation. 
Swiss voters held a referendum on the 
proposed Socialist New Deal to provide 
unemployment insurance, large public 
works, and a mortgage moratorium. 
Champions of the program, whose esti- 
mated cost approximates $194,000,000 
over a five-year period, offered no plans 
for raising the necessary funds. Its 
expense, cried Conservatives, would 
force the nation off gold. They re- 
joiced at rejection of the scheme by a 
566,242 to 424,878 vote. 





WIDE WORLD 
Joachim von Ribbentrop Flew to 
England to Talk German Navy Plans 





BRITAIN: Pact Talk Fills Air, 
Fighting Planes the Factories 


Leopold von Hoesch, German Am- 
bassador at London, strolled last week 
into an ornate room in the Foreign 
Office and beamed at Sir John Simon, 
Foreign Secretary. Seated in a com- 
fortable armchair beside the fireplace, 
the popular German diplomat and 
sportsman handed over a draft treaty 
from Herr Hitler. 


In a half-hour’s secret talk, he out- 
lined the first definite proposals Ger- 
many has made toward the proposed 
Western European air pact. 


Next day Members of Parliament, 
who had learned of the closely guarded 
visit, swarmed into the Commons. Sir 
John announced that he had heard 
from the Reich Leader, as well as from 
France and Italy. On both sides of the 
House, legislators leaned forward 
eagerly. But the cold statesman did 
not throw them a single detail as a sop 
for their curiosity. 

He hinted that an international air 
conference might be held shortly. But 
he saw no reason for interrupting 
Britain’s plans to expand her air fleet: 
“It is rather like getting other countries 
to limit their tariff when you have not 
a tariff yourself.” 





aaverert 
M. Bouisson, New Premier of France, 
Handles Deputies Like Schoolboys 


Sir Stafford Cripps, captious Labor- 
ite, suggested that Britain build no new 
planes before October. Then, if lim- 
itation dickerings failed, construction 
could begin. Anthony Eden, rising 37- 
year-old diplomat who objects to being 
called “‘young,” spoke up. 


“Such delay,” announced the Lord 
Privy Seal, “is just the one thing we 
cannot consent to under present con- 
ditions. It would be a risk that no 
government worthy of its responsibility 
could take ... The yardstick for the 
collective security of the four great 
powers concerned—France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Britain—is parity. This 
country cannot have a lower level than 
the other powers on the assumption that 


a 


they would take care of us if we got 
into trouble.” 

That same day “Germany’s Anthony 
Eden,” Joachim von Ribbentrop, long 
known as Herr Hitler’s personal For- 
eign Minister, became an Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. Sunday he landed at Croy- 
don airdrome to discuss the Reich’s 
new navy. Monday in the House of 
Commons he met Sir John and Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald. They in- 
formed him, it was said, that Germany’s 
demand for a navy 35 per cent of Brit- 
ain’s was unreasonable. 


TENURE: Wellington Pays Rent With 
A Flag; Murrays Had to Feed a Ghost 


Nine hundred years ago William 
Pusey, a Dane, disguised himself as a 
shepherd and spied in an enemy Saxon 
camp. His warning of an ambush saved 
King Canute’s life. The grateful mon- 
arch gave him a strip of Berkshire 
land, and as a symbol of ownership a 
two-foot dark brown ox-horn, which he 
was to blow as a warning in case of 
invasion. 

Last week at Sotheby’s auction 
rooms, Capt. Edward Bouverie-Pusey 
sold the horn to an unnamed American 
for $9,300. 

Many curious relics of the tenure 
system survive in Britain. June 18, 
the anniversary of Waterloo, His 
Majesty will receive the tall, grizzled 
Duke of Wellington. As a fee for 
Strathfieldsaye House, the million-dol- 
lar estate the nation gave the victorious 
Iron Duke, the present Duke will pre- 
sent on bended knee a small silken 
French tricolor. 

The round-faced, kindly Duke of 
Marlborough gives the King a royal 
standard for  crenellated Blenheim 
Castle, in memory of his ancestor’s vic- 
tory. When King George visits Blair 
Castle, the Duke of Atholl gets off with 
one white rose. But the lord of Kid- 
welly Castle, Wales, must supply a 
knight in full armor if the monarch 
travels in his vicinity. 

King James IV of Scotland established 
the strangest tenure the island ever 
knew. He gave Sauchiemuir Castle to 
the Murrays, on condition that they 
provide refreshment for a ghost: Every 
New Year’s Eve, the King believed, 
his zrandmother haunted the banquet- 
ing hall of the castle. The tenant had 
to provide fruits, cakes, and three 
glasses of her favorite port. Some 
years ago the castle burned down. 
Scotsmen advanced a superstitious ex- 
planation: the tenant had accidentally 
served the royal ghost inferior port. 


SWORDPLAY: Laborites Call Tory To 
Order for Overstepping the Line 


Colonel Sir Lambert Ward, Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, usually occupies 
a section of the green-upholstered 
Government bench in the House of 
Commons. In front of him the table in 


the center of the House forms a bar- 
erier. But last week, through intent or 
absent-mindedness, 
seat. 

Replying to a question, he hoisted 


he took another 
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his long lean frame onto the floor. He 
stepped, absorbed in his argument, 
across a thin red line on the matting in 
front of the bench. “Order! Order!” 
cried Laborites. Sir Lambert hesi- 
tated, looked down at his feet, and 
moved back. 

He had violated a rule established 
in more exciting times. Members of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Parliaments wore swords. Debaters 
occasionally whipped out their weapons 
and started for each other. Fed up 
with such impromptu jousts, the House 
decreed red lines in front of Govern- 
ment and Opposition benches to keep 
rival orators two sword-lengths apart. 
Near the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it banned swords altogether: too 
many members settled their differences 
by duels in the lobby.s 

a 
Keeps 


CHINA: New ‘Incident’? 


Japan South of the Great Wall 


A mysterious explosion near Man- 
churia’s capital one night in Septem- 
ber, 1931, cost China 546,000 square 
miles of territory. Jiro Minami, Japa- 
nese War Minister at the time of the 
Mukden “incident,” accused Chinese 
troops of damaging a section of the 
Japanese-owned South Manchuria Rail- 
way and firing on guards. The short, 
dour war lord played a prominent role 
in a grab of land whose area exceeds 
that of California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Nevada combined. 

Senjuro Hayashi, then Japanese com- 
mander in Korea, rushed troops to 
Mukden without even waiting for 
orders. Later, Tokyo made this tall, 
taciturn soldier War Minister. General 
Minami became Japanese Ambassador 
to the new puppet state of Manchukuo 
and commander of Japanese forces on 
the Asiatic mainland. They failed to 
disprove charges that the “incident” 
was a frame-up, and that the railroad 
never had been damaged. 

Last week, War Minister Hayashi 
made an inspection trip in Manchukuo. 
Once more he got together with his 
crony, Minami. And once more Japan 
made demands on China. General 
Minami commissioned Col. Takashi 
Sakai, Japanese garrison chief at Tient- 
sin, to break the bad news. He charged 
anti-Japanese intrigue in the demilita- 
rized zone south of the Great Wall. 
There, two weeks ago, Japanese forces 
killed 300 Chinese irregulars who had 
resisted Japanese forays. But the 
Slaughter failed to appease Japan’s 
militarists. 

They insisted on immediate dismissal 
of Yu Hsueh-chung, Hopei Provincial 
Governor, whom they accused of anti- 
Japanese activity. To lend point to 
this demand, 200 Japanese troops in- 
vaded the courtyard of Yu’s Tientsin 
residence. They fired six blanks from 
a trench mortar. 

Other reported demands included dis- 
missal of the Mayor of Tientsin and 
Withdrawal from North China of all 
branches of the anti-Japanese Chinese 
Nationalist Party. Moreover, General 
Minami claimed the right to pass on 
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ACME 


Hostile Japanese Troops Again Tread Chinese Streets to Enforce Demands 


appointments of all officials in North 
China. He also ordered the Nanking 
Government to surrender Chinese ac- 
cused of murdering two pro-Japanese 
newspaper publishers in Tientsin. 

“The demand note,” said Colonel 
Sakai, “does not contain any bargain- 
ing point that can be altered through 
negotiations. There is nothing in it 
that can be changed one inch. Should 
the Chinese authorities find difficulty in 
carrying out measures designed to 
comply with the Japanese require- 
ments, they can leave them alone. We 
will carry them out.” 

General Yu gave way. From Tient- 
sin he moved his small garrison 100 
miles southwest to Paotingfu and hoped 
that the latest “incident” would blow 
over. 


» 
COLOMBIA: Bulletless 


Election Produces Landslide 


Almost 


Dr. Alfonso Lopez, President of 
Colombia, stretched out his arm for 
another Scotch and soda. Gratifying 
news had reached his big white man- 
sion in Bogota, whose sun-drenched 
streets cut across an Andean plateau 
8,500 feet above the sea. 

His Liberal party last week won 105 
of the 118 seats in the national House 
of Representatives. Moreover, the bal- 
loting was the quietest in years: police 
recorded only two deaths. 


Metuop: For this almost unprece- 
dented peacefulness the tall, sleek 
President took personal credit. Colom- 
bian elections used to inspire consider- 
able gunplay—political leaders had a 
habit of marking ballots falsely. Dr. 
Lopez applies a smoother method. 

Last July, four months after his 
election, he put through a law requir- 
ing registration cards to bear photo- 
graphs and fingerprints. Last week the 
Conservatives refused to vote. They 
claimed the President issued registra- 
tion cards to nine Liberals for every 
Conservative. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Japanese 'Y¥ ar Minister Hayas!:i Reacl:- 
es for a Second Helping of China 


Other laws combined to keep most of 
Colombia’s 8,000,000 half-castes—Span- 
ish, Negro, and Indian—away from the 
polls. To be eligible, voters must be 
literate, a provision which disqualifies 
half the adult population. They must 
also have an annual income of 1,000 
pesos ($545 currently). A coffee or 
banana plantation worker’s yearly 
earnings average $255 or less. 

With the Conservatives abstaining, 
the election became a landslide. But 
most Colombians did not worry much. 
No matter which party rules, they say, 
American capitalists really run the 
country. 


CONTENTMENT: Rich Colombians own 
the coffee plantations which furnish 
the nation’s chief export. Last year 
they sold more than 90 per cent of the 
414,831,912-pound crop to Americans. 
Colombia petroleum flows down to the 
old port of Cartagena in a 335-mile 
Standard Oil pipeline. Bananas go to 
United Fruit Co. 

New Yorkers control the emerald 
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General Goering Stopped His Honey- 
Moon for a Secret Chat in Hungary... 


mines which Pizarro vainly sought. 
Gold and platinum mines disgorge 
treasure under the guidance of Wall 
Street directors. Dr. Lopez, defeated 
in court actions to collect income taxes 
from big foreign firms, now remains 
content, opponents say, to take things 
easy. 

His impeccable clothes come from 
England. In his boyhood he studied 
there 18 months. He carries an um- 
brella, unkind critics claim, to emulate 
Stanley Baldwin. Last year the Presi- 
dent’s vanity as a lady killer reputed- 
ly involved him in a row with Antonio 
Izquierdo, a husky member of his staff. 
Dr. Lopez emerged with a black eye; 
Izquierdo with an appointment as Min- 
ister to Norway. 

Supporters applaud the President for 
speeding last year’s settlement of the 
Colombia-Peru feud over Leticia. They 
also stress that he has attempted, 
though unsuccessfully, to divide some 
of Colombia’s big estates among im- 
poverished farmers. Democratic and 
affable, he shows no desire to call him- 
self a dictator. 


INDIA: Prayers to Rama Futile 
In Quake That Leveled Quetta 


“The moon was dancing crazily in 
the sky.” 

One of India’s uncounted yellow 
mongrels saw it and howled in terror. 
Thousands of mangy dogs joined the 
chorus. At 3 A. M. one day last week 
an indescribable roar awoke the town 
of Quetta, Baluchistan, from quiet 
sleep in its ring of mountains on the 
troubled northwest Indian frontier. 
Then the earth rumbled and swayed. 


“For half a minute,” said a British 
officer who survived, “the earth seemed 
to go mad.” 

Punctuating the earthquake noises, 
rose the shrieks of thousands of terri- 
fied natives. They stampeded into the 
narrow streets praying for the God 
Rama to intercede with the Eternal. 
But houses collapsed on _ houses. 
“Boughs of trees normally many feet 
from the ground swept the earth.” 


Sir Norman Cater, agent of the 
Governor General, awoke to see the 
chandelier sway over his head. “Stand 
in the doorways,” he shouted to his 
family and servants. The building 
crashed. But the heavy lintels with- 
stood three shocks and saved the in- 
mates. 

The Royal Air Force barracks piled 
in, burying more than 40 British avi- 
ators. In the hangars, a squadron of 
airplanes crumbled in twisted metal. 

The quake ravaged the mile-high 
valley, fertile with melons, grapes, and 
apricots, and rich in mountain scenery, 
tearing up telegraph lines and rail- 
roads. But officials were able to sum- 
mon help by radio. 

Relief supplies, physicians, and 
nurses stood ready at Karachi, 500 
miles south on the coast. At Quetta, 
troops struggled to repair the airport 
so planes could land. Exhausted local 
doctors labored over the injured who 
littered the park and race track. 

The town, a strong fortification, had 
food and water for several days. 
Europeans from the parched lowlands, 
seeking relief, swelled its normal popu- 
lation of 60,000. Two hundred whites 
and some 30,000 natives, including al- 
most all the local police, lost their lives. 


DANUBE: Honeymooner Spreads 
Nazi Gospel Down the Valley 


A scarlet, three-engined monoplane, 
escorted by two smaller machines, 
swooped down two weeks ago on Buda- 
pest’s airport. From the big ship 
stepped a 240-pound pilot and a 160- 
pound blonde. Gen. and Frau Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, man and wife since 
Apr. 10, had completed the first lap of 
their delayed political honeymoon. 


Ecuo: General Goering at once went 
into a huddle with Premier Julius 
Goemboes. Last week Europe heard 
the first echo of their conversation. 
The stocky Hungarian premier stood 
up in the red and gold Chamber of 
Deputies. His high-pitched voice sent 
a Hitler tune ringing over the Danube, 
flowing yellow beneath the windows. 

Hungary, limited by the Trianon 
Treaty to an army of 30,000 men, must 
have as many weapons as its encircling 
Little Entente neighbors—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

Goemboes emphasized his desire for 
peace. “Being a member of the League 
of Nations, Hungary is unwilling to 
follow Germany’s example and antag- 
onize the world. We trust the world’s 
sense of justice.” But: “Our patience is 
at an end.” 


EUROPEAN 
.-» Premier Goemboes Implied Hungary 
Would Not Follow Germany’s Example 


Meanwhile the honeymooners and 
eight flying guests zoomed down the 
Danube Valley, then cut south to 
friendly Bulgaria’s capital. In the 
yellow palace at Sofia the Number 2 
Nazi had a two-hour audience with 
King Boris. Next day the handsome 
monarch gave his visitor a medal to 
swell the vast Goering collection, then 
drove him 40 miles to Chamkoria. A 
military escort which started to follow 
got peremptory orders to return. 


Pursuit: For more than ten hours 
Goering and the King remained in 
Boris’s balconied mountain palace. 
Censors kept news of their lengthy 
confab out of the local press. But in 
Paris, political editors dashed off alarm- 
ing stories about a new secret pact. 
Bulgaria, limited by the Treaty of 
Neuilly to an army of 33,000 and 
jostled by old enemies, also would like 
German support for a rearmament 
program. 

Next day the big red machine moved 
on to Yugoslavia, France’s ally. There, 
Italians suspected, General Goering 
planned to play on Belgrade’s fears of 
Rome. He refused, however, to land 
on territory wrested from Bulgaria 
after the war. Yugoslav officials wait- 
ing to receive him at Skoplja, 50 miles 
inside the border, had to jump into 
planes and cars and pursue him to 
Mostar, 185 miles northeast. 

For several days he discarded politics 
for boat trips with his bride along the 
rocky Dalmatian coast. Goering re- 
fused to meet local Yugoslav dignita- 
ries who sought interviews. But he as- 
sured Belgrade officials that he would 
drop in for some talks this week and 
bring several toys for 11-year-old King 
Peter. 
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Frogs, and 


EFFECTS: Spring, 


Moonbeams Give Idea Men Ideas 


Warm weather produces unusual ef- 
fects on man and beast. It fills electric 
eels with high pressure current and 
radio engineers with high pressure 
ideas. 

Listeners to National Broadcasting 
Co.’s WEAF chain last week discov- 
ered what happens when fish and man 
combine forces. In New York’s Aqua- 
rium, a scientist teased America’s sin- 
ele captive electric eel with a wooden 
spear. 

“The angry creature discharged its 
“juice” into a coil of wires connected to 
a telephone line. The current rang a 
New York police ambulance bell and 
set a fireboat siren screaming in the 
harbor. These sounds, transmitted by 
a mobile radio unit, lighted the 2,000,- 
090 candlepower beacon atop the 70- 
story RCA building. 

To develop bizarre broadcasts, radio 
has stretched its imagination. In 1932 
Columbia Broadcasting System got the 
jump on NBC by sending out the first 
broadcast of a heartbeat. Since then 
it has captured the “crash” of falling 
snowdrops, sounds of grass growing, 
light from Venus, a piano duet from 
two airplanes, and “whispering oys- 
ters” from the shores of Maryland. 

Later that year, NBC announced: 
“Spring’s Effect on the Heart of 
Youth.” A young man, described as 
the handsomest speaker on the staff, 
watched a parade of pretty manikins 
and allowed his excitement to pulse out 
to the ether. Then he swallowed a 
glassful of water and produced rhyth- 
mic gurgles. 

Some time later, Henry L. Doherty, 
Cities Service president, opened his 
Wall Street skyscraper by “speaking 
over a cold beam of moonlight.” By 
Fall, engineers had broadcast the “love 
call of a mosquito.” 

Two years ago Columbia used an 





“electric eye” to capture the waves 
emitted by Manhattan’s millions of 
lights. NBC countered with an “elec- 
tric tongue.” Engineers stuck the sen- 
sitized prong into a lemon: a high 
squeal resulted. “An apple gave out a 
low growl; contact with rouged lips 
brought forth a low moan.” 


The battle of sound effects broke 
out in earnest last month. From Louis- 
ville, Columbia sent out the first air- 
recorded hoofbeats from the Kentucky 
Derby. NBC came back with two 
broadcasts from the Frog Derby in 
New York’s Central Park. 


To meet the challenge, CBS sent en- 
gineers and announcers to cover the 
frog tournament at Angel’s Camp, Cali- 
fornia, scene of Mark Twain’s story 
“The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County.” NBC answered with an 
exclusive broadcast of the Fifth Inter- 
national Snapping Turtle Hospital 
Sweepstakes at Baltimore’s Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. Last week both net- 
works came in with the Dionne quin- 
tuplets’ wails. 


. 
MYSTERIES: WOR Crams Clues 


Into Capsules for Listeners 


“Everyoody thinks he’d make a 
damned good dick if he had all the 
facts the cops have.” 

Three years ago, H. A. Ripley, burly 
copy writer for a Boston advertising 
firm, scribbled this dictum in his note- 
book. On the basis of it he “crammed 
the guts of long detective stories into 
terse statements.” The solution he left 
to the reader. 

His syndicated Minute Mysteries 
caught on. Finally Ripley quit his job 
and settled down on his wife’s estate 
in Eau Claire, Wis., to turn out tabloid 
thrillers for magazines and movies. 

Early this year he decided to try ra- 
dio. Over Detroit’s WJR and Mil- 
waukee’s WTMJ he developed a “nat- 
ural for sponsors.” Last week listen- 
ers to New York’s WOR observed the 


BROADCASTS JUNE 8-15 





Light - face figures. indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (8th): Golf: Commentators report finals 
in’ the National Open Golf Tournament, 
Oakmont Country Club, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6:45 E.T.; 5:45 C.T.; 4:45 M.T.; 3:45 P.T. 
\ijBC—-WJZ, CBS at 7200 E.T. 

SUN. (9th): Whitsunday: From the 1,000-year- 
old Einsiedeln monastery in the Swiss 
Alps, NBC brings an hour of ancient 
chants. Later in the afternoon (3:30 E.T.) 
the same network carries a music festival 
from Berlin. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 C.T.; 11:30 
M.T.; 10:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

MON. (10th): Fleet’s In: From Pearl Harbor 
at Honolulu, the United States Fleet 
steams after its Pacific maneuvers into 
San Diego in parade formation. 1:30 E.T.; 
12:30 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 10:30 P.T..CBS. 

TUES. (11th): George Bernard Shaw: Great 
Britain and America hear the aging icon- 
oclast speak on “Freedom.” 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 
C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (12th): President Roosevelt: The Presi- 
dent addresses the graduating class of the 
United States Military Academy at ,.West 
Point. 9:16 E.T.; 8:16 C.T.3: 7:16 MLT.; 
6:15 P.T. NBC—W4JIZ, 

THURS. (13th): Baer-Braddock Fight: Gra- 
ham McNamee and Ford Bond give listeners 
a ringside description. of the heavyweight 
championship prizefight at Madison Square 
Garden Bowl. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WJZ—WEAF. 

FRI, (14th): Town Meeting: Town Hall spon- 


sors its second radio forum. with Frances 
Perkins defending the President's social 
security program. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 
7:£0 M.T.; 6:09 P.T. NBC—W4JIZ, 





finished technique in the first of a 13- 
week series Ripley wrote for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet. 

At 7:30 for 15 minutes WOR dram- 
atized the alibi of a man suspected of 
murdering his  stenographer-sweet- 
heart. Then, to win prizes ranging 
from $200 to $50, 600 telegraphed 
what they considered the alibi’s flaw. 
At 9:15 the station announced the win- 
ners and presented a second quarter- 
hour dramatization of the way listen- 
ers could trace the flaw. 

For plots, Ripley depends chiefly on 
actual crimes. St. Paul, city nearest to 
Eau Claire, has made him Consulting 
Inspector of Detectives. Two years ago 
he passed a course in scientific crime 
detection at Northwestern University. 
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BORI: Nasty Little Ball Vexes 
Her More Than Opening Night 


Stagehands at New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera House recently paid Lily 
Pons the highest compliment they could 
think of. They nicknamed her “The 
Little Bori.” 

The tribute was two-sided. It not 
only honored Pons; it symbolized the 
Met’s idolatrous feeling toward Lu- 
crezia Bori. The dark-eyed Spanish 
soprano shares with Caruso the dis- 
tinction of being the best-loved artist in 
the opera’s history. 

Last week the prima donna earned 
further homage. The management ap- 
pointed her to the board of directors— 
the first artist in actual service and the 
only woman except Mrs. August Bel- 
mont ever named to the post. 

The job should not prove: hard to the 
singing descendant of the Italian Bor- 
gias; she has the same capacity for get- 
ting things done as the first Lucrezia, 
in a nice way. 

In 1933 and 1934 Bori headed the 
Save-the-Opera campaign. First she 





wheedled rooms for an office in the 
Hotel Berkshire, her New York home. 
Then, by singing, speaking, and inter- 
viewing, she coaxed from all sorts of 
persons everything from dimes to dol- 
lars to raise the $300,000 necessary to 
keep the opera going. 

Bori is a devout Catholic, schooled in 
a Spanish convent. According .-to ru- 
mor, she plans to become a nun when 
she retires. Pitts Sanborn, The New 
York World-Telegram’s tiny music 
critic, cocked an eye at the singer’s 
executive ability: “If she enters a con- 
vent, it will certainly be as Sister Su- 
perior.” 

As a matter of fact, Bori has other 
plans. In time she hopes to buy a small 
island in the Bay of Biscay. In that 
retreat she expects to build a theatre 
and raise goats, cows, and dogs. All 
her friends will be welcome. 

This idyllic existence might have 
begun two years ago. In 1908, Bori, 
who made her debut in Rome at 19 in 
1908, after rigid training at Madrid and 
Milan, had set a 25-year limit on, her 
career. By 1933 the time had come. 
Then a _ nose-diving stock market 
changed her mind; she decided to sing 
for five more years. 

With opera, concert, and radio au- 
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Lucrezia Bori: ‘If She Enters a Convent, It Will Certainly Be as Sister Superior’ 
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diences she is still as popular as ever. 
Critics insist she has lost nothing of 
the beautiful voice it took her five years 
to regain after a throat operation de. 
stroyed it in 1915. 


A broad, distinguished-looking streak 
of white through her dark curls alone 
betrays her 46 years. Her figure re- 
tains the slimness that delighted a bux. 
om-prima-donna-accustomed audience 
at her Metropolitan debut in 1912. For 
her figure’s sake she walks, plays ten- 
nis, and golfs. Vehemently she swings 
at “that nasty little ball that makes 
one more nervous than an opening 
night.” 

On stage and off she has the vivacity 
of a girl of 20. Much of her enthusiasm 
goes into a hobby of collecting old fans, 
She reads voraciously. 

For eight or ten years until 1931 
Bori followed each Metropolitan Opera 
season with concerts at Ravinia Park 
near Chicago. One year she bought a 
car, took a few lessons, and drove off. 
Soon a motorcycle policeman whizzed 
in pursuit. After a 5-mile chase he 
whipped out a speeding ticket. Miss 
Bori gazed reproachfully with inno- 
cently widened dark eyes: “I don’t go 
fast; he ride so beautifooly this car 
and he give me so much emotion!” 
She got a ticket anyway. 


Aside from her devotion to her one 
brother, other emotions play little part 
in her life. She laughs at the romantic 
gossip that couples her name with that 
of Edward Johnson, the Met’s new gen- 
eral manager: “I don’t think it good 
for artists to have husbands. They 
take up too much time and, ah, they 
are so much bother.” 

In Bori’s hotel apartment Maria, an 
Italian maid, plays two roles—com- 
panion and servant. Jealously she 
guards her mistress from strangers. 
She cares for the prima donna’s two 
love birds and for a schnauzer, Rowdy 
II, successor to the first Rowdy, a wire- 
haired fox terrier. Maria also acts as 
Bori’s maid at the Met. 

On opera days Bori observes a rigid 
schedule: a light breakfast, no lunch, 
dinner at 4:30, and no other food un- 
til after the performance. An excellent 
memory makes her repertoire easy to 
maintain; she merely reads through her 
role a few times, accompanying herself 
on the piano. 

Costumes give her far more trouble. 
She insists on historical accuracy and 
demands that colors fit the role’s mood. 
Each Summer she dashes to Paris to 
plan new costumes with Mme. Lanvin, 
the designer. At the same time Bori 
determines her Winter’s offstage ward- 
robe. Usually she chooses black and 
white frocks. She always wears the 
same necklace—a rope of pearls. 

Her favorite opera is “the one I last 
sang.” She speaks and sings in French, 
Italian, Spanish, and English, but 
thinks usually in French or Italian— 
in her childhood Spanish “only when 
I count or pray.” 

The number 13 she always skips in 
any language. Once on a customs dec- 
laration she listed a fictitious four- 
teenth trunk just to avoid the dread 


figure. 
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EDUCATION 


STRIKE: Times Have Changed: 
Pupils Want Teachers Back 





One morning last week 1,350 high 
school students in Belleville, Ill., got 
up early. But only 350 went to school, 
The others marched downtown and 
staged a parade. Through the town’s 
pusiness district afoot and on bicycles 
they carried home-made signs voicing 
their protest: “‘We Want Our Teachers 
Back!” and “Down With the School 
Boara. 

Up West Main Street the students 
headed for Belleville Township’s high 
school. They shouted for an hour un- 
til all but 50 students joined them. 
Then the entire mob invaded the build- 
ing, ran down corridors, and pounded 
on classroom doors urging the rest to 
strike. 

Henry G. Schmidt, the school’s prin- 
cipal, tried to pour oil on the troubled 


waters. In the school’s auditorium he 


pleaded with the students to call off 
the strike. 

They roared derision, then surged 
out of the building more determined 


than ever to get back six teachers 
whose contracts the School Board re- 
fused to renew. 

The students took violent exception 
to the School Board’s excuse: “... for 
the good of the school system.” 

For three days, studies in the large 
school were at a standstill. The School 
Board decided to act: at a public meet- 
ing it rescinded its previous action. 

Students then began boning for June 
examinations. 


» 
R.P.1.: ‘Jingoistic Hysteria’ 
Burst a Bomb in Hick’s Lap 


Six years ago Granville Hicks be- 
came assistant professor of English at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. The campus buildings, patterned 
after the colonial brick and white wood- 
work structures of Harvard, made him 
feel at home. In 1923 he graduated 
from Harvard; he remained a year to 
teach. 

Last week a bomb burst in Dr. 
Hicks’s peaceful academic atmosphere. 
R.P.I. unexpectedly dropped him from 
the faculty with half of his 1935-36 
salary. 


‘Hysteria’: Edwin S. Jarrett, the In- 
stitute’s acting president, explained in 
an interview: “Mr. Hicks was not ‘dis- 
missed,’ he was only ‘released.’ He was 
released because we must retrench. 
Our enrolment has dropped from 1,700 
to 1,200 and next year we expect about 
1,100 students. Our income has been 
cut tremendously. The danger signals 
are out.” 

But Dr. Hicks laid his dismissal to 
“jingoistic red hysteria.” He said that 
“since 1932, when I signed a statement 
Supporting the Communist candidate 
for President, I have been an avowed 
sympathizer with the Communist party. 































KEYSTONE PHOTOS 


Esther De Lee and James Armstrong: They Both Got Fired 


That is why the administration does 
not want me on its faculty.” 

He questioned Mr. Jarrett’s ‘“re- 
trenchment” excuse: R.P.I. had en- 
gaged an instructor to take his place. 
The new man’s salary, plus the half 
year’s pay coming to Dr. Hicks, would 
amount to $500 more than his own full 
pay. He knew of no other professor 
let out for reasons of economy. 


InguirY: The New Masses, New 
York Communist weekly, of which Dr. 
Hicks is literary editor, sent Bruce 
Minton to the Institute to investigate. 

Dr. Ray P. Baker, head of Dr. Hicks’s 
department, would say nothing for 
“the record” except that he thought 
“very highly of Mr. Hicks’s ability.” 

The engineering department’s head, 
Dr. Thomas R. Lawson, at first pro- 
fessed never to have heard of Dr. 
Hicks. But turning the name over in 
his mind he came to the conclusion 
that he “had heard Hicks was ‘com- 
munistically’ inclined, that he did a 
lot of lecturing and writing that was 
‘communistic’.” But he was sure “that 
couldn’t have anything to do with it.” 


The Academic Freedom Committee 
of the American Civil Liberties Union 
then asked Mr. Jarrett for an inter- 
view. He refused. R.P.I.’s head was 
“at an utter loss ... to conceive of 
anything to investigate” and was “cer- 
tain that no conference with me would 
be helpful to your committee.” 


. 
POMPEY HOLLOW: Decision 


Pleases and Piques Residents 


News from Albany last week both 
pleased and disappointed residents of 
Pompey Hollow, N. Y. It concerned 
the little white schoolhouse. 

Last November, James Armstrong, 
school trustee, quarreled with Miss Es- 
ther De Lee, the teacher, about the size 


of the flag to be hung in the classroom. 
He called her “disobedient” and “im- 
pudent,” and fired her. 

At the trial in Syracuse last Febru- 
ary, fifteen of the hamlet’s nineteen res- 
idents pleaded for Miss De Lee’s rein- 
statement, and asked for Armstrong’s 
removal because he lived in Syracuse 
and not in Pompey Hollow, as the law 
requires. 

Last week New York’s Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Frank P. Graves, re- 
moved Armstrong, but refused to rein- 
state Miss De Lee. The news saddened 
the pretty schoolmarm, now working in 
a McGraw, N. Y., corset factory. 


COLUMBIA: ‘Sympathetic’? Dean 
Kicks Out Twelve Pacifists 


Pacifists stubbed their toes on New 
York’s Columbia University campus last 
week. For anti-war activities, Willard 
C. Rappleye, dean of the university’s 
medical school, dismissed two in- 
structors, three technicians, a research 
associate, and six students. 

Dr. Rappleye charged the students 
with conduct “prejudicial” to the 
school. The students retaliated by 
staging mass demonstrations and pick- 
eting the dean’s office. Some threat- 
ened to sue the university. 

Although the dean insisted his action 
was not to be “regarded as unsympa- 
thetic to anti-war activities,” students 
promptly gathered affidavits to prove 
the contrary. One document charged 
that Dr. Rappleye had explained the 
dismissals by stating that “the people 
who contributed to the support of 
(Columbia) were connected with ‘big 
money’ and therefore objected to this 
sort of activity.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Colum- 
bia’s president and winner of the 1921 
Nobel Prize for peace, made no com- 
ment. 
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THE ART ~ ments rapidly makes office buildings The field holds no mysteries for Geq. 

obsolete. Soon no modern building will des. Beside his work on radio cabinets, 

go up without its air-conditioning plant. refrigerators, and other house gadgets, 

ARCHITECTURE: Old Friends Another example of the “face fift- he has designed stage settings anq 


Plan to Soar on Building Boom 


“The world is going to have its face 
lifted.” 

Norman Bel Geddes, who keeps his 
eye trained constantly on the future, 


ing” process is the radio outlet in every 
room. Businessmen, more and more, 
depend on radio for commercial reports 
and speeches. 

Howe and Geddes will have no re- 
strictions in their new partnership. 
They offer perfect unity from roof to 





WIDE WORLD 


Norman Bel Geddes (Left) and His Partner, George Howe: They'll 
Design Anything From Skyscrapers and Steamships to Inkwells 
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predicts an imminent building boom. 
For years the massive blond artist has 
made industrial and theatre design his 
profession. Last week he turned to 
housing problems. He organized Nor- 
man Bel Geddes George Howe and 
Company. 

The new partner, George Howe, ar- 
chitect, enlarged on Geddes’s remark. 
He pointed out that the depression and 
labor troubles have restricted construc- 
tion to such an extent that a wide- 
spread need for new buildings has re- 
sulted. The invention of new improve- 
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WIDE WORLD 
The San Diego Fair Opens: Through Chinks and Knot-Holes, Curious 
Visitors Peer Into the Zoro Gardens for a Glimpse of the Nudist Colony 


inkstand. At present they are consid- 
ering two community housing under- 
takings. One will deal with prefabri- 
cated homes. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics tends to support the partners’ 
faith. Building permits issued in April 
represented a value 65 per cent above 
that month last: year. 

The partners are old friends. - “After 
patting each other on the back for a 
long time,” explained Geddes, “we de- 
cided we might just as well work to- 
gether.” 





buildings for the Architectural Com. 
mission of the Century of Progress ip 
Chicago. 

At 49, Mr. Howe, dark and chubby, 
looks back on a career of sound train- 
ing and much achievement. From 
1907 to 1913 he studied at the Parisian 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Back in Ameri- 
ca, he entered partnership with Walter 
Mellor and Arthur I. Meige in Phila- 
delphia. From 1930 to 1934 he was in 
partnership with William Lescaze. This 
he dissolved to go in with Geddes. 

Howe is responsible for many interij- 
ors in schools, private homes, and 
Trans-Lux theatres. A great part of 
his work stands in Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety’s building, completed in 1931, ap- 
peals to architects as his greatest 
achievement and one of America’s 
model skyscrapers. 

Howe designed it to save its occu- 
pants time and money. Small stores 
on the main floor help with running ex- 
penses; an intelligent use of escalators 
and elevators speeds communication 
facilities. The latest developments in 
lighting, air conditioning, and choice of 
material minimize the bogy of obsoles- 
cence. From the vaults to the smallest 
cashier’s cage, Howe used his own care- 
fully chosen designs. Steel partitions, 


desks, even inkwells, bear the archi- 
tect’s own stamp. 








ART: President and 2 Orphans 


Open California’s Exposition 





Behind locked gates of San Diego’s 
Balboa Park, a small army of laborers 
worked at top speed. Over a period of 
months they sawed 8,000,000 board feet 
of lumber, hammered 180,000 pounds 
of nails, chipped 8,000 tons of rock, 
and planted 800,000 new shrubs and 
plants. Underground, electricians bur- 
ied 20 miles of electric cable. 

Last week they quit work. The 
California Pacific International Expo- 
sition was ready for the public. At 11 
A. M., May 29, the Exposition’s presi- 
dent, Frank G. Belcher, turned a key 
in the golden lock of the West Gate. 
Over the high arches of the Cabrillo 
Bridge marched a Marine Corps de- 
tachment. Halfway round the world, 
the mammoth French liner Normandie, 


just starting her maiden voyage 
flashed radio greetings. 
Within the first half-hour, nearly 


25,000 visitors pushed their way into 
the grounds, covering 300 acres. Dur- 
ing the Exposition’s 167 days, Belcher 
expects millions of people in San Diego, 
western gateway to Mexico. In 1915, 
despite poor roads and slow trains, the 
city’s first exposition, celebrating the 
Panama Canal’s opening, attracted al- 
most 4,000,000. 

The day’s high point came at 8 
o’clock. From Washington, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt telephoned greet- 
ings that amplifiers broadcast through- 
out Balboa Park. After he finished two 
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orphans threw switches that illumi- 
nated the grounds. The anonymous 
children represented to the manage- 
ment “symbols of the present younger 
generation and of the generations to 
come.” 

Arts: The art committee spent 
months traveling over the country ar- 
ranging loans from museums and pri- 
vate collectors. From the East came 
contributions from New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum and the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. In the West, the San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Portland mu- 
seums sent their share. The $750,000 
permanent collection of the Fine Arts 
Society of San Diego forms the nucleus 
of an immense exhibit ranging from 
Spanish primitives to American mod- 
erns. William Randolph Hearst lent 
freely from his notable collection of 
Spanish art. 

The exposition offers daily concerts 
in both the Spreckles Organ Amphi- 
theatre and the Ford Music Bowl. From 
Salt Lake City will come the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir. Symphony orches- 
tras from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Portland, and Seattle will 
each play two weeks. 


ComMERCE: Nearly 300 firms exhibit 
their products in huge “palaces.”” Most 
elaborate is the circular Ford Exhibit 
building fronted by a tower rising 88 
feet. Walter Dorwin Teague, as in 
some past Ford shows, designed the 
building and exhibits; Richard S. Re- 
qua acted as architect and engineer. 

Careful planning makes large crowds 
easy to handle. All visitors walk 
around the central circular court, fol- 

g vivid murals that trace the 
growth of a Ford car from mine to 
showroom, 

Outside, the Roads of the Pacific 
wind down the hill on which the Ford 
exhibit rests. Engineers have recon- 
structed many famous roads including 
an ancient Inca highway and the 
Oregon Trail. 

The Federal Building, costing $350,- 
000, contains exhibits from some 20 
government departments. The Cali- 
fornia State Building demonstrates on 
a miniature landscape the right and 
wrong methods of growing orange, 
lemon, grapefruit, and avocado crops. 


SipesHow: Jazz bands and barkers 
make the Zocalo, the northeast corner, 
abedlam. This amusement zone holds 
$1,500,000 worth of attractions. 

30b Ripley, Hearst cartoonist, dis- 
plays his “Believe It Or Not” won- 
ders, motorcycle acrobats stunt in a 
giant globe, a lion trainer whips his 
beasts through iueir numbers, Miss 
America struts her stuff, and Venetian 
glass-blowers show the tricks of their 
trade. Near the East Gate, in a natural 
canyon, lies “Gold Gulch,” a typical 
town of the forty-niners. 

At the 1915 fair one question domi- 
nated: “Have You Seen Stella?” Stel- 
la was an intriguing nude portrait. 
This year two exhibitors arrived, both 
claiming his portrait was the original. 
Neither would give in. Both took space 
and now drum up trade by bawling the 
20-year-old query. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Boulder Dam in San Diego: The Fair’s Miniature, Constructed by 
Technicians of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Holds 3,000 
Gallons of Water and Reproduces All Working Parts of the Original 
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The Ford Music Bowl: The Mormon Tabernacle Choir and the Sym- 
phony Orchestras of Five Large Cities of the West Coast Will 
Entertain Visitors to the California Pacific International Exposition 
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Stalin Talks With Comrades-in-Air While Inspecting the Moscow Airdrome 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: 


Closes the New York Season 


Cohan’s ‘Seven Keys’ 


Last week New Yorkers went to see 
a play. They didn’t much care what it 
was called. They went to gorge them- 
selves on good acting. 

At the final curtain the audience 
voted Broadway’s 1934-35 season well 
closed. They had witnessed The Play- 
ers Club’s annual revival which runs 
six days and unofficially ends the New 
York theatre year. 

This year the club—America’s most 
exclusive nest of the arts—departed 
from tradition. A member—George M. 
Cohan—took a part he had himself 
created; and a play written by a mem- 
ber—Cohan’s “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate’”—for the first time appeared -on 
the Players’ stage. 

The piece, which set dramatic tempo 
22 years ago, appeared as a baby clas- 
sic compared with the club’s former 
revivals, “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“Trelawney of the Wells,” “The Ri- 
vals,” “Becky Sharp,” and other an- 
cient masterpieces. 

But what the “Seven Keys” may or 
may not have lacked in luster as a 
drama, the actors more than supplied. 


Mystery: Cohan, as the author who 
retired to a deserted hotel in mid- 
winter to write a book in 24 hours, got 
most of the applause. He held the 
fascinated house in his nimble fingers. 
A nod of his head, a wink, convinced 
the audience that this 57-year-old war- 
horse still remained America’s Num- 
ber-One Actor. 

The hero of “Seven Keys’ must write 
a novel to win a $5,000 wager with a 
hotel owner. To do this he takes what 
he supposes to be the only available 
key and locks himself in a room. This 


A Scene From ‘Seven Keys to Baldpate’: Compared to 
Club’s Other Annual Revivals, It Appeared as a Baby Classic... 





the prologue establishes. In.the two 
acts, however, visitors, mysteriously 
supplied with keys, get into the hotel. 
Shootings, blackmail, and a disappear- 
ing corpse drive the writer into a 
frenzy. 


A dazzled audience saw Ruth Weston, 
as a blackmailing beauty, double-cross 
two crooked politicians. Zita Johann, 
as a girl reporter; Irene Rich, a 
wealthy widow; and James T. Powers, 
hermit of Baldpate, helped give the 
piece its unusual execution. Big names 
in small parts included Walter Hamp- 
den, Ernest Glendinning, and James 
Kirkwood. 


They kept the audience puzzled until 
the epilogue. Here the author emerges 
with his completed manuscript and 
wins the wager. He explains that the 
two acts, with their seven intruders 
and seven mysterious keys, represented 
what he had written. 


In 1913 Cohan broke traditional dra- 
matic rules with his short, highly con- 
centrated scenes. He also upset a 
time-honored axiom: that the audience 
at all times must be “in on the mys- 
tery.” 


Funp: The eight “Baldpate” per- 
formances stand to net the Players 
about $5,000. Prices ranged from $4 
to $1 for the opening night and $3 to 
$1 for the other seven. The twelve pre- 
ceding revivals grossed from $12,000 
to $42,000 and netted from $3,000 to 
$10,000. 


This year’s production costs, some 
$7,000, included set construction, ad- 
vertising, theatre staff, printing, and 
incidental props. Everything else— 
actors, director, most of the costumes, 
the theatre, and electrical equipment— 
cost nothing. 


The Actors’ Fund gets 10 per cent of 
the net proceeds. The rest—a fund 
started in 1927 after the death of John 


CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 

THE YOUNG GO FIRST (Park Theatre): pit- 
ter treatise on CCC camp conditions. The 
men protest against the food, milita: 
dangerous assignments, and discri1 
tion. Dull. 

KNOCK-ON WOOD (Cort Theatre): Ho) 
wood takes the knocking again in a 
dramatic satire. A Southern girl ( 
Phipps) haunts the studios for a 
cynical agent (James Rennie) pri 
her work if she’ll go yachting with 
Bad Producer. But the agent’s bz: 
(Bruce MacFarlane) falls for the inn 
maid with the usual result, 

SCREEN 

HOORAY FOR LOVE (RKO): The sams 
some story of last-minute mishaps 
prevent the show from going on. The | 
er (Gene Raymond) loves the leading 
(Ann Sothern). They have the usual! 
understanding and quarrel. The show 
go on and they do patch up their 
First-class tap dancing by Bill Rol 
An amusing characterization of a d 
by Lionel Stander, a new movie rec: 

PUBLIC HERO NO. 1 (Metro-Goldwyn 
er): Following the successful “G 
sleuths here again trail and captu 
movie Dillinger. A government 
(Chester Morris) joins a gang to s} 
leader. He becomes torn between 
to the service and love for the gang 
sister (Jean Arthur), Repetitiou 
marks material and acting. Lionel B 
more relieves the monotony with h 
terpretation of a drunken doctor. 

OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA (W 
Brothers): Au adaptation of Alice T 
Hobart’s popular novel. Pat O’Brien \ 
for an oil company which demands 
all loyalty and service. Pat, a misguided 
idealist, loses his baby, his chum, a1 
nally his job. The tedious, uninspirs 
bogs down O’Brien, Josephine Hutch 
and the other actors. 
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Drew and named in his honor—helps 
needy members. 


Cius: Edwin Booth, America’s great- 
est tragedian, founded The Players 45 
years ago that his fellow actors might 
come to know and appreciate men of 
corresponding rank in other arts. 

The club’s_ five-story brownstone 
house on Gramercy Park, remodeled by 
Stanford White, has been a rendezvous 
for leaders in writing, painting, music, 
and the theatre. Thomas Bailey Al- 
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...A Fine Cast Dazzled Broadway’s Jaded Audiences: Left to Right—dZita 
Johann, Walter Hampden, Ruth Weston, George M. Cohan, Irene Rich 


drich, the poet, gave the organization 
its name. Such men as Mark Twain, 
Joseph Jefferson, Otis Skinner, Joseph 
Chase, Walter Hampden, and Don 
Marquis, have kept up its tradition as 
New York’s most amusing club. 

Of the 1,000 or more members, some 
two-thirds are actors. To belong, a 
man must be either active in or a 
patron of the arts. He must also be 
that undefinable thing, a gentleman. 
A five-man board of admission passes 
on the applicant, who pays a $165 in- 
itiation fee for resident membership 
and annual dues up to $110. 

Women enter The Players portals 
twice a year: Ladies Day—held on 
Apr. 23, Shakespeare’s birthday—and 
at the annual reception for the actress- 
es who participate in the Spring re- 
vival. 


SCREEN: King Christian Makes 
Movie Extras of Royal Guards 


English movie-makers are luckier 
than their American brothers. They can 
count on European royalty to lend a 
helping hand for their historical films. 
King Christian X of Denmark aided 
Gaumont-British in making “The Dic- 
tator’—released last week in America 
as “Loves of a Dictator’—a story of 
Denmark under Christian VII and 
Struensee, his adviser. 

The present King lent the company a 
royal coach actually used by Christian 
VI. It had not been permitted out of 
the castle grounds since 1770. He also 
allowed his guards to act as extras. 

But with ‘all the royal help plus cap- 
able actors and understanding direc- 
tion, the film remains little more than 


a pretty costume photograph. Clive 
Brook, Madeleine Carroll, and Emlyn 
Williams perform capably. But Benn 
W. Levy’s adaptation lacks motivation 
and a sense of direction. 

The picture failed to establish whether 
Struensee (Clive Brook) in reality was 
an unscrupulous politician or an un- 
selfish statesman. Likewise, it left the 
audience in a fog as to this eighteenth- 
century Dictator’s relations with Queen 
Caroline (Madeleine Carroll). 


PSYCHIATRY: Love Again Triumphant 


In Story of Romance Among Neuroses 


The movies do women psychiatrists 
no favors. Nor do they flatter the 
science of mental therapy. 

In “Private Worlds’ Claudette Col- 
bert rattled off wise repartee, peered 
earnestly into a microscope, and paci- 
fied violent lunatics by the power of 
personality. Then her own mind 
threatened to go askew. 

Last week came Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s “The Flame Within” with Ann 
Harding as Dr. Mary White. The an- 
gelic blonde cures a handsome dypso- 
maniac (Louis Hayward, English ac- 
tor in his first American film) by 
training him to concentrate on an in- 
vention, a pneumatic airplane chair. 
She falls in love with him; her own 
mental world bogs down. Finally her 
worshipful fiance (Herbert Marshall) 
cures Dr. White’s unexpected neuroses 
by marrying her. 

Edmund Goulding wrote, produced, 
and directed the film. Also he invented 
the pneumatic airplane chair—inflated 
to fit the individual—and has applied 
for patents. Last week crities thought 
returns from his invention easily could 
exceed those from “The Flame Within.” 
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COAST-TO-COAST: Air Lines 


Plan New Sales Talk—Comfort 


As late as 1926 almost any small 
town trolley line could put United 
States air travel to shame. In that 
year, only 5,782 passengers flew. 

Then aviation came of age. Speed in 
the sky defied the sloth on land. From 
1929 on, the business of air transport 
companies, plane-makers, and engine 
manufacturers boomed. In 1926 only 
95 planes flew regular routes; in 1932 
there were 655. Undoubtedly the great- 
est air event of that year was the in- 
troduction of Boeing’s 3-mile-per-min- 
ute ships on United Airlines. Last 
week these planes hit another mark. 

June 1 United increased its every- 
hour-on-the-hour New York-Chicago 
trips from nine to thirteen daily, and 
inaugurated overnight service from 
New York to every important Pacific 
Coast city. At 4:35 o’clock E.D.S.T., 
planes leave Newark Airport, across 
the brackish Hudson River from New 
York. Passengers reach Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, or Portland in time for 
an early breakfast. 

Other cities which will benefit by the 
new service are Tacoma, Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Vancouver, San Diego, and Oak- 
land. At Salt Lake City, planes will 
leave the main line for these separate 
points. United runs four transconti- 
nental round trips daily. It plans a 
new 6-stop, 15'%-hour express service 
to start in a month. 

To hoist cruising speed of its 55 
ten-passenger Boeings to 189 miles per 
hour and make the new schedules pos- 
sible, the company has spent $1,000,000. 
This money installed geared motors, 
new streamline features, and harder- 
biting three-blade propellers. At any 
point under 10,000 feet, United’s planes 
now fly faster than TWA’s shark-like, 
newer Douglases. 

But the age of speed—epitomized by 
the Boeings, Douglases, Northrop Gam- 
mas, Lockheed Orions, and Vultees— 
draws to a close. Comfort from now 
on will be aviation’s selling point. 

Looking toward the “plane of 1937,” 
Douglas and Boeing have drafted ships 
with unprecedented passenger features. 
Boeing’s plane, on which construction 
starts shortly, will seat 40 persons by 
day and sleep 30 by night. It will 
probably look like a blown-up copy of 
the line’s present 247-D. Engineers 
hope it will cruise at 200 miles per 
hour. Incomplete plans call for en- 
larged dining facilities, smoking com- 
partments, and showers. 

Douglas intends to stick by the gen- 
eral lines of its present “luxury liner.” 
Its newest craft, now taking form on 
blueprints, will carry at least 32 day- 
time passengers. 

Four motors will propel both Doug- 
las and Boeing ships unless the tout- 
ed 1,000-horsepower “double motors” 
emerge from the Curtiss-Wright and 
Pratt & Whitney factories in time for 
installation. Two of these huge power 
units could replace four motors. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


In Exhibition Matches Glenna Collette 
Vare Was 6 Down to Joyce Wethered 


ACME 
Miss Wethered Grips Her Club Firm- 
ly; Her Hands Do Most of the Work 
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BASEBALL: Babe Quits Braves 
Over 


For good behavior, Edwin Collins 
Pitts, star Sing Sing baseball and 
football player, expects a parole this 
week. In 1929, “Alabama” got an 8-to- 
16-year sentence for assisting in a rob- 
bery. This Summer he hopes to play 
the outfield for the Albany Senators of 
the International League. 

For bad behavior, Babe Ruth lost 
his job with the Boston Braves last 
Sunday. Claiming he was unfit to 
play, Ruth asked his boss, Judge Emil 
Fuchs, for permission to visit New 
York City to help celebrate the Nor- 
mandie’s arrival. 

“Nothing doing,” said the Judge. 

“All right, I quit,” flared the Babe. 
Thereby he gave up his $25,000-a-year 
salary, his vice presidency, and a 
promise that he could manage the 
Braves next year. 

P. S. He saw the Normandie. 





Normandie Celebration 


GOLF: U. S. Greens Slow Up 


Miss Wethered’s Business Shots 


In 1932 Joyce Wethered quit ama- 
teur golf because she hated galleries 
and had no more worlds to conquer; 
she had won the British Women’s title 
five times. She took a job in London’s 
Fortnum & Mason sports shop. Last 
week as a professional before two large 
American audiences she didn’t mind 
the limelight a bit: “Your crowds are 
so friendly and sporting.” 

The John Wanamaker stores in New 
York and Philadelphia guarantee Miss 
Wethered $11 a hole for playing 40 ex- 
hibitions on a tour extending south to 
Atlanta, Ga., west to Kansas City, and 
north to Quebec. The management con- 
siders the publicity worth the cost. 

Bobby Jones rates her the finest 
swinger of a golf club in the world, 
man or woman: “She hits fewer bad 
shots than anyone else.” 


June 8, 1935 
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Such praise from America’s foremost 
links king lured thousands to the Wo. 
men’s National Golf and Tennis Club at 
Glen Head, Long Island, Memorial Day, 
to see the “flawless” golfer’s debut. She 
played a much better game than her 
78 score indicated. Many of her putts 
stopped short of the hole because she 
is accustomed to England’s faster 
greens. She had trouble recovering 
from our more heavily-sanded traps. 

But her match-play card tied Johnny 
Dawson, her partner, who scored a 75. 
She was 6 up on Mrs. Glenna Collett 
Vare, 5 down to Gene Sarazen. The 
foursome finished all even. 

Last Saturday on the 6,697-yard 
Winged Foot course in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., Miss Wethered’s drives wandered. 
Her 82 left her all even with Mrs. Vare, 
5 down to Jess Sweetser, and 8 down 
to par-shooting Gene Sarazen. 

Once, after missing a three-foot putt, 
she did something unusual for her— 
tried it over again for practice. She 
missed three post-mortem putts. 

That evening, long after the crowd 
had gone, the 5-foot-10 champion set- 
tled her long, thin feet in a trap and 
tried out a sand wedge for the first 
time. Eight swings convinced her the 
wedge was the “most amazing” niblick 
she had ever used. All the balls stopped 
near the cup. She decided to add the 
wedge to her 14-club collection. 


CHAMPION: Her tan leather bag 
matches her shoes, and her sports hat 
usually matches her dress. Powder, her 
only cosmetic, keeps her skin from get- 
ting weather-beaten. 

The shy golfer, prematurely gray at 
34, thin, and slightly bow-legged dis- 
approves of shorts for women. She 
never drinks hard liquor, likes tea best 
of any beverage. Fishing is her only 
hobby. 

At the age of 8 she took up golf, but 
never broke 100 until she reached 18. 
Her brother, Roger Wethered, a lead- 
ing British amateur, trained her to low- 
er her scores. Two holes-in-one and a 
68 on the Woodbridge, Suffolk, course 
are the thrilling spots of her career. 

“My swing did not come naturally to 
me. I acquired my stroke by hard 
work and careful observation.” She 


WIDE WORLD 


Americans Get Their First View of the Shy, Lean Champion Driving From 


a Long Island Tee. No Waste 


otion Goes Into Her 


mooth Fast Swing 
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ips a club lightly but firmly. Her 
hands do the work. Her swing seems 
fast but without any apparent waste 
motion. 

Against Helen Hicks, and perhaps 
Babe Didrikson, who turned profession- 
al last week-end, Miss Wethered will 
soon play a 72-hole medal match—18 
“oles on four different courses—for the 
Women’s Professional championship of 
the world. 


® In Ireland Pamela Barton, a freckle- 
faced girl half Miss Wethered’s age, 
reached the finals of the British wom- 
en’s championship at Newcastle, County 
Down. Pam gives caddies nightmares. 
Into her golf bag she jams 18 clubs, an 
umbrella, a shooting stick on which she 
sits awaiting her turn, and a small bag 
for lipstick, rouge, and mirror. 

To tune herself up for the final test 
last week, Miss Barton decided on a 
practice session. She asked George 
Murphy, a 16-year-old boy who caddied 
for her all through the preliminary 
rounds, to fetch some balls from the 
clubhouse. He took his time. She or- 
dered him to hurry. He refused. Miss 
Barton paid him six shillings, the 
amount due him, and hired another 
caddy. 

In the 36-hole final against Wanda 
Morgan, a cavalcade of 30 caddies 
tagged along. Every time Miss Mor- 
gan hit a winning shot, they applauded 
vociferously. While Miss Barton was 
shooting, they shouted, chiding her for 
dismissing Murphy: “Hey, you cheap 
skate, you should have given him at 
least a pound.” 

Miss Morgan won, 3 up and 2 to play. 


BOXING: Joe Sits to Bellow: 


‘Winnah and Champeen Again!’ 


Joe Humphreys stood out among 23 
brothers and sisters for his amazing 
lung power. On New York’s East Side 
during the ’80s he hawked newspapers 
and sang boisterously at athletic-club 
parties and benefits. 

On his 18th birthday, chance deter- 
mined his career. At a benefit prize- 
fight in a Bowery hall the scheduled 





announcer failed to appear. Someone 
called on Joe to substitute. 

His bell-like voice and dramatic bally- 
hoo made an instant hit. From that 
bout on his impassioned “worthy con- 
tenders” and ‘‘champion of champions” 
have thrilled crowds at Eastern fights. 
In 1921, Tex Rickard almost broke his 
heart by installing a magnavox ampli- 
fier for the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
at Boyle’s 30-Acres, Jersey City, N. J. 

Two years ago on a hot, rainy eve- 
ning, Joe announced a wrestling match 
at the Yankee Stadium. Late that 
night, alone at his home in Fairhaven, 
N. J., he suffered two paralytic strokes 
and shouted for seven hours before any- 
one came to his assistance. 

Soon he staged a comeback. On un- 
steady legs, he hobbled to a nearby 
butcher for his favorite delicacy—liver- 
wurst. On his return he placed the 
package on his porch while he steadied 
himself to mount the steps. A stray 
dog grabbed the meat and ran. So did 
Joe. He forgot his illness and caught 
the thief. 

Back in the ring Humphreys’s voice 
still boomed familiar thunder. But 
his body wavered and tottered as 
though he were decades older than his 
65 years. Mentally, too, he seemed to 
be slipping. A few weeks ago he got 
his fighters mixed up; while introducing 
Ambers he pointed at Canzoneri. 


Last week, for the first time in his 
life, Joe did his announcing sitting 
down. At the ringside of New York 
City’s Polo Grounds, he talked into a 
microphone. 


THE FicutT: Barney Ross and Jim- 
my McLarnin staged a third meeting for 
the 147-pound welterweight title. Most 
of the 40,000 crowd was bored by the 
bout. Either both Ross and McLarnin 
possess remarkable stamina or else the 
fighters have no devastating punches. 
Neither spent a moment on the canvas. 


Gene Tunney, looking on from the 
press row, thought McLarnin steadier, 
more consistent, and more accurate. 
But Jack Dempsey, referee, agreed 
with the judges that Ross won. From 
his ringside seat, Announcer Humph- 
reys bawled: “The winnah and cham- 
peen again...” 


ACME 


- « « Last Week Humphreys Sat at the Ringside—Out of the Pic- 


ture—W hile Jack Dempsey Judged Ross the Winner Over McLarnin 

















INTERNATIONAL 
Joe Humphreys: A Thieving Dog 
Brought His Legs Back to Him 



















ACME 


Last Year Humphrey’s Great Voice 
Boomed McLarnin’s Victory Over Ross... 
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STEINMETZ: Leibowitz Wins 
Mercy for 117th Murder Client 


Up to last week Samuel Leibowitz, 
smart little New York East Side at- 
torney for the Scottsboro boys in their 
third trial, had defended 116 persons 
from charges of first-degree murder. 


Last week Leibowitz defended No. 
117, Joseph Lieb Steinmetz, 22, a Jewish 
youth who had turned Protestant. Ina 
New York hotel Steinmetz last Fall 
shot his bride of two weeks, Ruth Arm- 
strong Steinmetz, and the Rev. Joseph 
J. Leonard, a Catholic priest. 


The State contended the youth killed 
them in a jealous rage. For this crime 
it demanded the death penalty. Leibo- 
witz got Steinmetz to hammer home 
the fact that at the time he was irre- 
sponsibly drunk—but not too drunk to 
know his wife and the priest were 
partly unclothed. 


Defense tactics followed a familiar 
Leibowitz pattern. The State had inti- 
mated Steinmetz tore the clothing from 
his dead wife to throw suspicion of mis- 
conduct on his victims. Leibowitz as- 
sailed police stupidity. Where had de- 
tectives found the bullet that pierced 
the girl’s neck? Beneath her body. So 
until police arrived she had not been 


moved? No. The State’s contention 
collapsed. 

The jury deliberated fifteen hours. 
Then it returned a first-degree man- 
slaughter verdict “strongly recommend- 
ing mercy.” 

Samuel Leibowitz chalked up his 
116th murder defense victory. 


SUPREME COURT: Justices 


Leave Their Chamber Forever 


Last week everyone who could get in, 
thronged a little marble-columned room 
in the National Capitol to hear the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
liver its NRA decision. 

This week a Communist crowd tried 
to force its way in to protest the court’s 
recent refusal to set aside Angelo Hern- 
don’s sedition conviction. Attendants 
admitted only lawyers, reporters, and 
friends of the court. 

Inside, the Justices knew nothing of 
the commotion. In dull tones they 
handed down one major decision and 
four relatively minor ones. Terse or- 
ders disposed of 47 other cases. 

Justices Brandeis and Van Devanter 
yawned. Chief Justice Hughes droned 


approval of 74 attorneys’ petitions for 
admission to the Supreme Court Bar. 
He finished, and nodded to Assistant 
Marshal Ennal Waggaman. That digni- 
tary thundered: 
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Samuel Leibowitz (Right), East Side Attorney, in Court 


With His 117th Murder Case Client, Joseph Lieb Steinmetz 
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“The Honorable Court is now ag. 
journed at the time and place appointeg 
by law.” 

The Justices smiled and rose. They 
gathered up their black silk robes: 
stepped down from their colonnaded 
dais; paused to shake hands with at- 
tendants—and left the room, just as 
nine men have left it nearly every week- 
day for 75 Winters. But there was a 
difference: the Supreme Court quit for- 
ever the old Senate Chamber. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: The closing day's 
important decision upset, 6-3, the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission’s order 
for the telephone company to lower 


rates in accordance with the dollar’s 
purchasing value. Justice Roberts, r 
ing the majority opinion, called this 


“commodity dollar” valuation theory 
“{nappropriate” for rate determination, 
The nine Justices, about to depart for 
their long Summer vacations, thus 
closed the books on one of the most 
momentous sessions in the court’s his- 
tory. Besides declaring NRA uncon- 
stitutional, they had decided many 


other significant cases. Some of them: 


© The Frazier-Lemke farm-mortgage 
moratorium; the Recovery Act’s Oil 
Code clauses authorizing the President 
to regulate production; the Railroad 
Retirement Act—all invalid. 


© The New Deal’s gold-clause cases— 
upheld. 


® Huey Long—official position did not 
exempt him or any other Senator from 
civil actions, including libel suits. 


® William P. MacCracken, former As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce—the 
Senate has power to punish for con- 
tempt. 


® William E. Humphreys’ ouster from 
the Federal Trade Commission—the 
President can remove members of Con- 
gressionally-created boards only for 
cause. 


® Scottsboro and Hollins cases—the 
South must put Negroes on its juries. 


© Tom Mooney—the political prisoner 
must appeal to California courts, but 
the Supreme Court practically promised 
to hear him if he gets no relief. 


® West Virginia chain-store tax—valid, 
5-4. 


® Kentucky gross sales tax—invalid, 
6-3. 

The court’s six 5-4 and six 6-3 de- 
cisions, particularly the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act ruling, caused Congres- 
sional critics to propose laws and con- 
stitutional amendments to prevent such 
close verdicts. The court never con- 
descends to self-defense; it did not point 
out that in every instance save these 
twelve cases and six others, it acted 
unanimously. It decided 218 cases in 
169 opinions. 


Of the 1,040 cases presented for con- 
sideration, the court threw out 676. It 
decided 37 cases by orders, in ad- 
dition to the suits decided by opinion. 
Each Justice wrote a number of opin- 
ions, ranging from Cardozo’s 25 down 
to Van Devanter’s three. The /esterner 
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can discuss cases brilliantly in confer- 
ence, but gets stagefright at sight of 
pencil and paper. 

For next Fall the Justices left only 
109 cases. Most of them arrived too late 
for consideration and argument at the 
1934-5 term. 


VACATIONS: Each Justice took along 
for Summer reading some of the left- 
over cases. Each also expected to bone 
up on some of the new books in econom- 
ics and sociology. Otherwise, their va- 
cations will differ as much as their per- 
sonalities. 

Chief Justice Hughes: He and Mrs. 
Hughes intend to see something of their 
gon and two daughters who live in New 
York, and motor extensively in New 
England. Driving is one of the Chief 
Justice’s pet diversions. But he is also 
a confirmed hiker. 


Van Devanter: The affable senior 
Justice in point of service will remain in 
Washington for a week or two while he 
makes up his mind where to go this 
Summer. 


McReynolds: A bachelor who likes 
fishing, he will forego his favorite pas- 
time this Summer for visits to England 
and France. 


Brandeis: A family man, he will 
spend his Summer as usual at Chat- 
ham, Mass., where he gathers around 
him his two daughters, two sons-in-law, 
and four grandchildren. 


Sutherland: The bearded conserva- 
tive Justice, born in England and reared 
in Utah, plans an extended trip to Eu- 
rope. He will probably visit his favor- 
ite Continental resort, Lake Como. 


Butler: The court’s only Roman 
Catholic is going to Blue Ridge Sum- 
mit, Pa. 


Stone: One of the hardest working 
Justices, he acquired a taste for labor 
as a boy on his father’s New Hamp- 
shire farm. After a short trip to Eu- 
rope, he will return to the small island 
he owns off the coast of Maine. 


Roberts: The court’s active “Baby,” 
60 last May, will ride, tramp around in 
old clothes, and look over the prize live- 
stock on his Pennsylvania estate. 


Cardozo: He will pass the Summer 
at his Rye, N. Y., home. Shy and re- 
tiring, he amuses himself with golf. 


New Court: The Justices, back from 
their vacations, will move across Cap- 
itol Plaza into the first separate build- 
ing the court has had in its 146-year 
history. 

Whereas up to now only Roberts and 
Van Devanter have had Capitol offices, 
each Justice will get an elaborate suite. 
They will share other features of the 
six story building with its great Corin- 
thian portico—garages, libraries, a big 
conference room, and a court room not 
much larger than the Capitol chamber 
but with a regular press gallery. The 
old hall offered only four seats to re- 
porters. 

But the Justices leave the old cham- 
ber with regret. They love its historic 
associations, which will probably cause 
it to be converted into a museum. Seven 





INTERNATIONAL 
Noel Scaffa: ‘I Follow the Methods of 
the Police.” G-Men Had Other Ideas 


of them, lacking offices, got used to 
working at home. And last weex they 
had bad news. Congress cut upkeep ap- 
propriations for tie nev building’s 
rooms and impressive halls from 65 
charwomen to 45 and from 26 laborers 
to 15. 


SCAFFA: Washington Takes an 


Interest in Sleuth’s Affairs 

In 1907 Noel Charles Scaffa, a son 
of Italian immigrants, had to have 
work. His builder-contractor father 
had first lost a.moderate fortune in the 


panic, then died. Noel, 19, answered:a. 


newspaper. advertisement. He got the 
job—office boy in the famous Pinker- 
ton detective agency. 





Though he had barely squeaked 
through a New York grammar school, 
Noel proved sharp. He solved his first 
case by getting a confession from John 
Montresone, a Vermont butcher sus- 
pected of arson. At 22 he collected evi- 
dence in a child-murder case that sent 
a man to prison for twenty years and 
a woman for life. On the job he caught 
pneumonia, almost died, and resolved 
never again to handle a murder case. 


Gems: Scaffa turned to robber in- 
vestigation. By 1920 he had reputation 
enoug.1 to enter business for himself. 
He became a mysterious, sad-eyed 
figure, reputedly engaged in tracking 
down stolen jewelry. Insurance com- 
panies found him valuable; Scaffa 
usually dug up both jewels and robber. 

The reasons for his success? “I 
follow the methods of the police.” 

It did not make the police too happy. 
They scurried around without success. 
Scaffa would enter a case, snoop around 
for a day or two, and somehow find the 
missing gems. On one occasion, he 
declared airily, he discovered them in 
the supposedly robbed house, lying on 
a closet shelf. 

The aura of Scaffa’s mystery in- 
creased after the Donahue incident in 
1925. Jessie Woolworth Donahue, 5- 
and-10 founder’s daughter, called him 
in to hunt for her stolen $683,000 jew- 
elry. Scaffa tracked it down, paid a 
$65,000 reward to a Sam Layton who 
returned it, but neglected to hand Lay- 
ton over to the police. Before two 
courts that tried him for compounding 
a felony, Scaffa insisted he got the 
gems back only by promising Layton 
immunity. The first jury disagreed. 
The second acquitted him. 


ProriT: Scaffa went ahead with his 
business. By 1935 underworld gossip 
held he had solved cases involving $10,- 
000,000 worth of jewels. Estimates of 
his income ran far above the $25,000 
figure he set. The legend included be- 
lief that he served as model for the 
detective in Dashiell Hammett’s “The 
Maltese Falcon.” To queries, Scaffa 
replied: “Never read a detective story.” 

In Miami last January two hold-up 
men robbed Mrs. Margaret Hawkes- 
worth Bell of jewelry worth $185,000. 
By March, Eugene E. Bryant, Chief 
Miami detective, had arrested the rob- 
bers. Mysteriously he had found the 
gems in the bottom of his car. 

In April, the New York Federal 
Grand Jury summoned Scaffa. Yes, he 
had recovered the Bell jewels in New 
York. No, Bryant had not found them 
in his car, but in a railroad lock box. 
Yes, Scaffa put them there so Miami 
officers could claim the reward. 


Pincnw: Last week Scaffa entered his 
John Street officean Two men who 
“looked like cops” but turned out to 
be Federal agents seized him. Later 
they arrested four other men of vary- 
ing reputations in New York’s night 
life and sporting world. 

With the four, Scaffa stood accused 
of conspiring to transport stolen prop- 
erty in interstate commerce. G-men 
intimated he headed a racket for mulct- 
ing insurance companies of rewards. 
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RELIGION 


LUTHERANS: Clergyman Places 
Martin Luther Behind His Altar 





A week ago Sunday, worshippers at 
the solemn choral Eucharist in Grace 
English Lutheran Church, Chisholm, 
Minn., saw a new conception of their 
Church’s founder. It appeared in a 
reredos—in this case, a painting be- 
hind the altar—dedicated by their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Arthur C. Piepkorn. 
One of the three sections for the first 
time depicts Martin Luther in Mass 
vestments. 

The panel shows the reformer elevat- 
ing the Host in the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Wittenberg, on Christmas 
Day, 1523. In this year he introduced 
his greatest liturgical work: “The 
Form of the Mass and Communion.” 

With Luther, as deacon and sub- 
deacon, kneel two of his Reformation 
companions—John Bugenhagen of St. 
Mary’s and Justus Jonas, dean of All 
Hallows’s, Wittenberg, on whose 
church’s. doors Luther nailed his 95 
theses. 

Miss Ellen Florence Roeder, of Fox 
Chase, Pa., the artist, stuck to facts. 
The reredos shows the famous Witten- 
berg church’s altar as it appears since 
its recent restoration to the Refor- 
mation state. Likewise, it faithfully 
copies the period’s vestments and cere- 
monial detail. Four sixteenth-century 
portraits and engravings by Luke 
Cranach, the Elder, served as models 
for Luther’s face. 


e 
PRESBYTERIANS: Dr. Machen 


Calls Modernism Unchristian 
“I wonder if I am in the United 
States or Russia!” 

A Minneapolis pastor, the Rev. H. 
Warren Allen, burst out last week be- 
fore 1,000-odd delegates convened in 
the 147th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

He summarized the views of a Fun- 
damentalist minority participating in 
the eight-day Cincinnati session. Dr. 
J. Gresham Machen, of Philadelphia, 
their leader, attended as an observer 
of “a mighty struggle ... between the 
Christian religion . . . and modernism.” 


CHARGES: Uproar followed an as- 
‘sembly committee’s refusal to seat three 
delegates, the Revs. H. McAllister Grif- 
fiths and Merrill T. MacPherson of 
Philadelphia and the Rev. Carl Mc- 
Intire, of Collingswood, N. J. 

The committee charged the three 
clergymen failed to quit the Independ- 
ent Board for Presbyterian Foreign 
Missions, as last year’s General As- 
sembly directed. Dr. Machen organized 
the group in protest to the official 
Church board’s “modernistic” teachings. 

The Rev. William F. McDermott, of 
Oak Park, Ill, seconded the commit- 
tee’s complaint: “We have been pussy- 
footing long enough! Let us clean up 
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this whole mess . . . The time is now 
ripe for a surgical operation .. .” 

Dr. Machen, under “discipline” for 
“disobedience” in refusing to disband 
his missions board, said: ‘““The constitu- 
tion of the Church is Christian but the 
machinery of the Church is dominated 
by modernism.” 

Charges flew so thick and fast that 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Vance, newly 
elected Moderator, thought the time 
ripe to administer a rebuke. He 
warned: “If any missionary is guilty 


Martin Luther for the First Time 
Depicted in His Mass Vestments 


of unorthodoxy or immorality it is the 
privilege of anyone to bring charges 

The man who circulates such 
charges without establishing them. . 
lays himself liable to charges of slan- 
dering his brother.” 


SERMON: For 25 years Dr. Vance has 
led Detroit’s First Presbyterian Church. 
As Moderator he will continue as pastor 
of the brownstone, Romanesque edifice. 

At 70, tall, rawboned, and slender, he 
still likes strenuous exercise. Often he 
plays baseball with Church officials. 
At Castle Park, Mich., his lakeside 
Summer home, he chops down trees. 
In Detroit he and his wife occupy the 
Church’s Edmund Place manse. 
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The new Moderator always preaches 
extemporaneously and with measure. 
During his sermons he tries to keep 
congregation members from nodding, 

Dozers remind him of his Virginia 
seminary days. Once after giving a 
trial sermon he asked one of his pro. 


fessors how he had made out. “Ajj 
right,” said the professor. But young 
Vance pressed him for details. The 


theologian admitted: ‘“‘Well, Joe, I slept 
all through your sermon.” 


METHODISTS: Parish Backs 


Georgia’s Anti-Dry Preacher 


A week ago Sunday some 600 Atlan- 
tams deserted their white, steepled 
shrine and worshipped in a Masonic 
lodge hall. They followed the Rey. 
Henry E. McBrayer, ousted pastor of 
the Lakewood Heights Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 

The short, grey-eyed minister, had 
“sinned” by advocating repeal of Geor- 
gia’s 28-year-old prohibition law. He 
had even made campaign speeches: 

“I feel a deep conviction that prohi- 
bition has failed ... We surely can find 
a better method of controlling whisky 
. . . Georgia should fall in line... I 
don’t think the rest of the nation can 
be wrong and Georgia right.” 

But Georgia thought differently. At 
least, in the State’s closest vote, a ma- 
jority of 247 in a total vote of 163,000 
kept prohibition on the books. 

After the State referendum May 15, 
the Methodist Church’s Atlanta Dis- 
trict acted against the pastor. In a 
terse letter, officials charged Mr. Mc- 
Brayer “with immorality ... in that he 
aided and abetted the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor as a beverage in violation 
of the discipline of the Church.” 

Parishioners heard that Bishop Wil- 
liam N. Ainsworth of Macon, Ga., had 
instigated the charges. The die-hard 
Prohibitionist reportedly had said: 
“Something must be done about Mc- 
Brayer.” 

A Bill of Charges and Specifications, 
accompanied by a letter from Dr. R. L. 
Russell, presiding elder of the District, 
asked “Dear Brother McBrayer’” to 
stand trial or surrender his credentials. 

Dr. Russell then appointed the Rev. 
Felton Williams to take over Mr. Mc- 
Brayer’s pulpit. The suspended clergy- 
man took his congregation to Lake- 
wood Heights Masonic Hall. 

Ten of the 20 stewards resigned and 
followed the pastor. The others seemed 
ready to. Luther W. Smith, who 29 
years ago helped organize and build 
the Lakewood Church, proudly en- 
dorsed the demoted minister: “I will 
continue to stand by him so long as he 
preaches the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. McBrayer awaits a day “during 
the final week of June.’’ Then, on trial, 
his defense will be that he spoke against 
prohibition only outside the pulpit. 

One thing disturbed him—a secret 
trial. An Atlanta radio station has of- 
fered to broadcast it free. But the 
Church, some of its members predicted, 
will insist on secrecy. 
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Robert F. Black, new president of 


Cleveland’s White Motor Co., last 
month launched a new idea in handling 
strikes. 


May 21, three weeks after he took 
office, his 2,500-odd employes waiked 
out of the plant. He closed it down 
and moved the executive force to down- 
town offices. That left pickets with 
nothing to picket. 

Then, fearing time would hang heavy 
on the strikers’ hands, Black sent up 
two dozen bats, gloves, and balls. The 
pickets took possession of an empty 
lot across the street. They forgot 
their troubles for baseball. For those 
who didn’t like the game, Black hired 
powling alleys nearby. 

The pickets showed their gratitude 
by tidying up the company’s grounds. 
They mowed the lawn, trimmed hedges, 
and swept the streets. 


Rep: The Automotive Workers Fed- 
eral Union started this unique Labor 
War. It demanded: discharge of non- 
union men; a~15 to 20-per-cent wage 
increase; seniority ratings based on 
plant service instead of time spent in 
a particular department. 


Black replied it would be unfair to 
dismiss loyal employes who for reasons 
of their own did not choose to join the 
union. A wage increase would im- 
pose an unbearable burden on the com- 
pany, which pays wages on a par with 





L ABOR: White Motor President Plays Ball With 


Strikers; Union Reciprocates; Game Ends in Tie 


other auto manufacturers. The com- 
pany follows the seniority rules laid 
down by the Automobile Labor Board: 

“We never had any trouble over 
seniority rights. Sixty per cent of our 
employes have been with us more than 
10 years, 38 per cent more than 15 
years.” 

Despite these arguments, the union 
voted 1,300—67 to strike. Black closed 
the plant but immediately both sides 
opened negotiations. 

At Black’s invitation, the strike com- 
mittee went over the company’s books. 
As a result, it modified its wage de- 
mands. Figures showed five successive 
years in the red. 

Last week the employes marched 
back to work. 


Settlement included: union recog- 
nition but no closed shop; seniority ad- 
justments; wages for time-and-a-half 
Saturday afternoons, double time Sun- 
days. 

Ordinarily that would have ended the 
incident. But Black saw an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on the strike to 
boost company good-will. He inserted 
full page advertisements in Cleveland 
newspapers: 

“No one ever wins a war or a strike 
‘ . Men in a common cause settle 
their differences like men!” 


Besides editorializing on the advan- 
tages of friendly labor relations, ‘the 





















With Thousands of Bouquets Like These, the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Association Brings Cheer to the Shut-in Sick 


ads impressed on Clevelanders the mer- 
its of White products. 


Wuite: These include not only trucks 
and buses, but ambulances, fire appar- 
atus, police patrol wagons, and armored 
cars. The company stopped making 
passenger cars in 1919. 

Large corporations that buy com- 
mercial vehicles by the dozen—some- 
times by the 100—furnish the bulk of 
business. New York City operates more 
than 2,000 White trucks in municipal 
work. Last year the Government bought 
almost 500, mostly for army use. 

White executives feel proud of their 
cars’ longevity. More than 300 of the 
company’s trucks still in operation have 
run more than 1,000,000 miles each. 
Last week a resident of Rhodesia, South 
Africa, wrote in. He wanted to order 
parts for a White truck built in 1907 

Somewhere, the company believes, the 
first White truck is still running. It 
rolled from the factory in 1901 a quar- 
ter-century after’ Thomas H. White 
founded the business to manufacture 
sewing machines. Truck sales increased 
rapidly during the first two decades. In 
1920 they reached a peak of 12,413—al- 
most twice last year’s figure. Today 
Chevrolet, Ford, Dodge, and Interna- 
tional Harvester all produce more 
trucks than White. 

But the company feels hopeful. “Pro- 
duction is just beginning to reach a 
point where the company and its work- 
ers will profit.” Sales of $20,500,000 in 
1934 totaled 50 per cent more than in 
1933. This year the rally has continued. 


BLACK: Until recently, Ashton G. 
Bean, white-haired six-footer, ruled the 
company as president and chairman. 
In his youth he boxed and wrestled. 
James J. Corbett once said: “Bean hit 
me harder than any man I ever 
fought.” 

But he grew old in harness. He 
looked about for a man to lighten his 
task, and chose Black, 46-year-old 
Princeton graduate, as “the most ex- 
perienced man in the truck industry.” 

Black had restored profits of one of 
White’s competitors. Bean offered him 
twice the $25,000 he made as president 
of the Brockway Motor Co. 

The new president, stocky, dark and 
partly bald, makes friends easily. He 
likes to chat with anyone—barbers, 
waiters, and taxi drivers—about labor 
problems and current events. 


BOUQUETS: Depression’s Ill 
Wind Blew Blooms to Shut-Ins 


Monday a shower of roses, tulips, 
carnations, and other seasonal blossoms 
will descend on persons cooped up in 
hospitals, old-age homes, and other in- 
stitutions throughout Canada and the 
United States. 

Nature and the depression worked to 
create International Flower Shut-in 
Day. Too many flowers bloom in the 
Spring. At the end of May and the be- 
ginning of June the sudden rise in tem- 
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perature forces out far more blossoms 
than the nation’s vases can hold. 


Surpius: Some years ago florists de- 
cided that Nature’s bounty should not 
go to waste; they began giving their 
unsold surplus to hospitals. Three years 
ago the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association organized Shut-in Day. 

Last year free flowers worth $500,000, 
cheered the nation’s aged, crippled, and 
ailing legions. Fifteen million blooms 
in more than a million bouquets went 
out. This year promises to witness an 
even greater movement of flowers. 

The list-making began early in May. 
Any one could telephone or send the. in- 
valid’s name to the local florist by June 
5. More than 2,000 local committees 
gathered names. 

The bouquets cost nothing. Growers 
give them and wholesalers distribute 
them to retailers gratis. Retailers as- 
semble lists of shut-ins and furnish their 
part of the service. To speed delivery, 
telegraph companies provide corps of 
messengers without charge. 

Into this philanthropic ground chisel- 
ers occasionally dig their trowels. Last 
year, FTDA officials estimated, at least 
5,000 healthy and undeserving Ameri- 
cans got flowers free on Shut-In Day. 
One New York woman indignantly 
called up her florist. Her flowers “had 
not come.” Investigation showed the 
“benefactress” had sent in her own 
name; that night she was giving a din- 
ner party. 


Wires: Ten per cent of America’s 
flowers are sold by telegraph. FTDA, a 
trade organization, operates a clearing- 
house for long-distance flower orders. 
With headquarters in Detroit, it has 
6,300 worldwide members. Purchasers 
can have their gifts delivered quickly 
throughout America and in most foreign 
cities. 

The mechanism is relatively simple. 
If a New Yorker wants flowers de- 


New Trains Like This Make Their Own Climate, Refuting Mark 


livered in Chicago, his local florist tele- 
graphs the order to an association 
member in the Windy City. The New 
York dealer gets the Chicago price by 
glancing at a monthly list sent out by 
FTDA. 

About once a month florists send rec- 
ords of their telegraphic business to 
FTDA headquarters, which bills florists 
who owe money and sends checks to 
those with balances. It guarantees pay- 
ment to the florist filling the order. Af- 
ter a service charge, the order filler gets 
80 per cent of the price paid and the 
telegraphing florist gets the remainder. 

In 1929 and 1930, FTDA members 
sold some $10,000,000 worth of flowers 
by telegraph. Last year the business 
did not exceed $5,000,000. 


SEA SPEED: Normandie Almost 


Crashes Queen Mary’s Berth 


A thundering voice last Monday 
startled New York pedestrians. In the 
sultry, hazy sky, airplanes circled. 
Their radio loudspeakers boomed: 

“The Normandie is in port!” 

Thousands crowded Battery Park for 
a glimpse of the world’s largest ship. 
Other thousands hanging out of sky- 
scraper windows saw the rakish, black- 
hulled giant steam slowly up the Hud- 
son. 

On the esplanade-like overhanging 
bridge Mme. Albert Lebrun, wife of 
France’s President, for the first time set 
eyes on “a dream city.” Near by, Capt. 
Rene Pugnet beamed. Without effort 
his vessel had broken every important 
passenger ship record. 

Under her own power, but held in 
check by a dozen tugs, the Normandie 
maneuvered into her unfinished $4,000,- 
000 pier at West 48th Street. For a 
moment danger threatened. The liner 
came within 30 feet of driving her knife- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Twain, Who 


Quipped: ‘Everybody Talks About the Weather but Nobody Does Anything’ 


—— 


like bow into the huge half-completeg 
berth a block upstream—the one that 
awaits England’s Queen Mary. Shp 
crushed a steel-sheeted raft like , 
matchbox. By sheer weight she rubbeg 
seven planks off her own brand new 
dock. 

But Captain Pugnet didn’t worry. 
His 160,000 horsepower vessel had 
proved that at 28 knots, her commercia] 
speed, she consumed no more oil than 
the Ile de France at 23 knots. 

In 4 days, 4 hours, and 42 minutes, at 
an average of 29.64 knots, the Norman. 
die ripped 3,192 miles of swells from 
Southampton to Ambrose Lightship. On 
her best day the liner logged 748 miles 
—a record. She slithered down the New 
England coast at 31.55 knots, fastest 
time ever averaged by an ocean liner. 

The French merchant marine had 
won, temporarily at least, a bitter post- 
war struggle wherein Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy successively tri- 
umphed. 

In 1933 the Italian line’s Rex snatched 
the coveted blue ribbon away from Ger- 
many’s Europa with a 28.92 knot aver- 
age over a 3,181-mile course from Gib- 
raltar. Her best day’s run covered 736 
miles. In 1929 the Cunarder Maureta- 
nia had lost her 22-year record to 
Germany’s Bremen. 

French Line officials had protested 
that the Normandie would not try to 
break records on her maiden-voyage. 
But at Ambrose Light stewards passed 
around to the passengers blue-ribboned 
lead medals made in France. They 
showed the Normandie’s sleek profile 
above the inscription: Normandie Blue 
Ribbon. 1935. 


RAILROADS: Lines Drop Rates 
To Regain Drifting Passengers 


Go West, young man—and go by 
train. Everybody go West by train! 

The Western railroads call out for 
1935 a promise of comfort that defies 
snowstorms, rainstorms, dust storms, 
smoke, altitude, and humidity. 

For six days, starting next Monday, 
the “iron horse” of prairies and Rockies 
goes on view. In shiny roundhouses, 
ancient engines will stick out their stub- 
by chests beside the sleek bodies of 
streamlined locomotives. 

Governors and Mayors cooperated 
with every railroad west of Chicago, 
St. Louis, and New Orleans to make 
Western Railroad Week a success. 


Ice: Harry G. Taylor, Western As- 
sociation of Railway Executives chair- 
man, told of the carriers’ position: 

“The railroads have sat by and 
watched passenger traffic drift away 
. . . This is the first compelling move- 
ment to bring it back.” From its 1920 
peak this traffic declined steadily 
through 1933. 

Mark Twain, said Taylor, erred in his 
quip that “everybody talks about the 
weather but nobody does anything about 
it.” This Summer all principal trains 
will be completely air-conditioned— 
sleepers, diners, coaches, observation 
cars and all. Against wind-driven dust 
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Hudson Springs Another Surprise 


A SENSATIONAL 
NEW SEDAN 
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5% to 7 inches more inside body length 
than sedans costing $180 to $375 more 


It has never been done before! Today 
Hudson presents the biggest, most 
powerful, most luxurious sedan ever 
offered at such a low price! 


No Eight within $200 equals it in 
wheelbase. No Eight within $300 
matches it in power. It gives you 
5% to 7 inches more inside body 


room than other sedans costing you 
$180 to $375 more. 


Room! Power! Economy! 


Look—you men and women who 
want a really fine car. See how much 
its extra wheelbase means in added 
style and beauty. Note the luxurious 
fittings—the quality of every detail. 


Then takethe wheel. Discover the 
thrill of record-breaking Hudson 
performance, behind a 113 or 124 
horsepower motor of unmatched 
smoothness. Enjoy the smoother 
riding—the all-day comfort—that 


only a car of this size can give. 


Here is a smart car as well as a 
wonderful car for touring. A car 
that will outperform anything 
you’re likely to meet— and best of 
all, will do it on amazingly little 
gasoline, at amazingly low up- 
keep expense. 


It’s Easy to Own! 


And with all this—the greater safety 
of America’s only bodies ail of steel 
. -. Big police-tested brakes... 
And easier, safer driving, with the 
Electric Hand (optional at small 
extra cost). 


Learn how easy it is to own this 
new Hudson Country Club Sedan 
(or its companion, the Brougham) 
under our low-cost finance plan. 
Visit any Hudson and Terraplane 
showroom—drive—and then you 
will see for yourself. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ontario 
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Sedans costing $180 to $375 more 
average 514 to 7 inches less inside 
length than the Country Club Sedan 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H OUT! 


in a Hudson Country Club Sed 
—for hundreds of dollars less 
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F. O. B. DETROIT 





OVER $200 LESS than any former Hudson 
of equal wheelbase and power! 


124 Inch Wheelbase—113 or 124 Horsepower 
TRUE HUDSON QUALITY 
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and midsummer heat the Western car- 
riers will pit a fund of $19,000,000. fron 
Last year Chicago, Burlington & he f 
Quincy used 9,700,000 pounds of ice to has 
keep its 24 best cars cooled by the ice- play 
activated system. This year 26,000,000 and 
| pounds will make travel pleasant in 65 Ye 
coaches and Pullmans. Chicago, Rock base 
| Island & Pacific will increase its ice con- ball 
| sumption from four to seventeen million grat 
| tons. ious! 
}| Tours: Low rates go hand in hand 
| with increased comfort. A European UT) 
» | tourist would pay $17.29 for a first-class 
fare for the 463 miles from Paris to 
Bordeaux; $11.70 for second class. He 
could roll the 454 miles between Chicago Es 
yy . and Kansas City for $13.78 first class, pom 
er LULELTA, $9.19 coach. A first-class trip from pas 
‘2a London to Paris, 90 miles, costs $26.70; he 
AND SUMMER men to St. Louis, 283 miles, Ne 
USE WILLIAMS Western railroads have eliminated ingly 
Pullman surcharges. They have knocked pies wome aa 
A Q U A VE LVA rates down, in some cases, to below pre- Herbert J. Tily’s Square Deal: he | 
war levels. They sell round-trip tickets He Paid Cash Customers a Bonus Com! 
as low as 3 cents a mile for sleeping-car 
AFTER SHAVING travel. Circle trips offer special at- Consequently, Tily designed his x 
l. Refreshing traction. “square deal” to halt discrimination yi 
2. Feels great. For $57.35 one may go by rail, “coach against the cash buyer and the one "a 
CPae Keolel-. a tlome Zeltlany din class,” from Chicago to the tip of con- who pays promptly. He anticipated ‘il = 
. Spothes tiny nicks and cuts. tinental United States—Bellingham, 0 price increases as a result. “Com- mica 
ie + foce trom Wash.; then south to Los Angeles, petition will take care of that.” utilit 
getting tough and dry. Calif.; east via El Paso, Texas to New ‘ , a | 
6. Peps up your nieeoraiten. Orieans; and back to Catengo. et ar goon a thetanes pyle 4 =a 
Te eres ncnetas  Strawbrdge, retired decades ago. but 
: ; five sons, as directors or officers, carry reach 
good until Nov. 30. on the business; three grandsons work Th 
* in the store. main‘ 
DISCOUNT: Quaker City Store The old firm, now a corporation, oc- durin 
; Sie cupies a modern 13-story building in sume 
Rewards Prompt-Paying Patrons _ the heart of the Quaker City’s shopping repor 
, district. Proudly it claims to be “the imprc 
ain, 2268, the United Staten obeerved Slest of Philadelphia's large store nl oe 
formed a drygocds-store partnership in 07° location and under — se. pene 
Philadelphia, and a 3-year-old baby vagusonente erg eos aoe, - oP © ™ 
sailed from England for America. Strawbridge & Clothier branches in F ana 
The partnership grew into one of the Ardmore and Jenkintown. en 
nation’s biggest retail department On big sale days 100,000 shoppers units 
stores, Strawbridge & Clothier. At 14, ™ay enter the main store’s nine street pe th 
the baby entered its service as a mes- C®trances. Escalators, up and down be- and it 



































senger boy. tween basement and fourth floor, have In 
a capacity of 16,000 passengers an hour. 


Last week Herbert J. Tily, once mes- tior § 
senger, now president, announced a Annual sales volume exceeds $20,(00,- rer 
revolutionary ‘shoppers’ bonus” plan 000. corpo: 
for its customers. It became effective S. & C. has made many innovations. fied b 
after this year’s Memorial Day holi- It was the first store in Philadelphia to ing c« 
day. install dry cold-air storage rooms for ptr 

ian furs, to air-condition some of its floors, counti 

Saviné: Under the plan, cash cus- and to receive a broadcasting license. 
tomers receive a discount of 2 per cent Further, it led a drive to wipe out the 
= purchases—a bonus coupon to worteg practice of giving indiscriminate dis- 
shop with, or cash in immediately. (Counts to privilege-seekers. ASBI 


Charge accounts paid in full by the 
middle of the month following a pur- 
chase get a discount of 1 per cent in 


In 1906, the firm inaugurated annual D 
“Clover Day,” now widely copied. On 


bonus coupons issued quarterly. The Gals cocasion clerks mark - ne As 
1 lso extends the credit period from en Gyre Seeven...Spgeiel bargain N. J. 
 apstiag tag . hidden among sales goods carry a four- In 
30 to 60 days and provides a carrying Saat samiiienn 
angles 
charge on deferred payment accounts 
after the 60-day period. SQUARE DEALER: The president's 30 sec 
Mr. Tily pointed out that cash pay- twinkling eyes for many years scanned ber SI 
ments figure in less than half of Unit- ledgers in Strawbridge & Clothier's like a 
ed States department store sales. bookkeeping and auditing department. revert 
EXCLUSIVELY Something seemed wrong to him witha The stockily-built executive, an author- ures, 
system that set the same price to the ity on mercantile practice, stepped into _ int 
ECROSLEY. customer who paid cash, to the one’ the vice presidency in 1922, into the a 
who paid promptly at the end of the presidency five years later. 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS bom and to the one who “took his Civic affairs, public movements, mu- — 





own sweet time” about settling. sic, and sports provide his diversion 
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from business cares. Thirty years ago 
he founded his firm’s choral society and 
has been its conductor ever since. He 
plays the organ and composes songs 
and anthems. 

Years ago he pitched on the firm’s 
paseball team. Now he keeps a base- 
pall on his desk. When peeved, he 
grabs it and hurls it across his luxur- 
jously appointed office at a davenport. 


UTILITIES: Council Favors 
Simplified Capital Structure 


Early last month the United States 
Chamber of Commerce turned thumbs 
down on the Administration’s proposals 
for NRA extension and social security 
legislation. 

Next day President Roosevelt smil- 
ingly said business organizations might 
misrepresent their members’ views. A 
few hours after the Chamber adjourned, 
he pointed out, the Department of 
Commerce’s Business Advisory Council 
—comprising 52 business and in- 
dustrial leaders—approved the con- 
demned proposals. 

But the President withheld a Coun- 
cil report on the pending Wheeler-Ray- 
burn Bill, which would wipe out most 
utility holding companies. Meanwhile 
the bill, steered through committee, 
reached the Senate floor. Last week 
for the first time the Council’s report 
reached the press. 

The cost of electricity, the Council 
maintained, has gone down steadily 
during the last 15 years. Rates to con- 
sumers decreased correspondingly. The 
report gave two reasons: Mechanical 
improvements in production; and “de- 
crease in the cost of obtaining capital, 
arising from the acvent of the holding 
company.” 

The companies, it held, have a man- 
agement record and a credit standing 
which cheapens the financing of new 
units. Am isolated new project, with- 
out these advantages, would cost more 
and increase rates to consumers. 

In numerous constructive sugges- 
tior.s, the Council held that utility sys- 
tems should not be eliminated. But 
corporate structures should be simpli- 
fied by eliminating intermediate hold- 
ing companies. A Federal Commission 
should regulate security issuance, ac- 
counting, and property acquisitions. 


ASBESTOS: Johns-Manville Co. 
Developed 1,500 Rock Products 


A scientific laboratory in Manville, 
N. J., boasts two unusual rooms. 

In one, concrete walls set at odd 
angles make sounds re-echo for 20 to 
30 seconds. If a person in this cham- 
ber Sings “Sweet Adeline,” it sounds 
like a sour quartet: the first notes keep 
reverberating for six or seven meas- 
ures, 

_ In the second room the insulated ceil- 
Ing and walls absorb sound as a sponge 
Sucks up water. Quiet reigns so in- 
tensely that visitors can hardly hear 
themselves speak. 

The Johns-Manville Corp., leading 
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Pioneers in Attic 
Ventilation Since 1918 
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0 APARTMENT 


A SLEEPING PORCH 


Steer in a room that’s cool as all out-doors 
— awake feelin 
enjoy the comforts of an Ilgair-cooled 
home for an operating cost of only a few 
cents a day. 


rested and refreshed — 


Note how the Ilgattic System removes the 
blanket of hot, stagnant air from your sun- 
baked attic and creates a positive circu- 
lation of fresh air — upstairs and down. 
Just a few feet of attic space is all that’s 
required for a simple installation. If de- 
sired, you can purchase the Ilgattic Sys- 
tem on deferred monthly payments. 


Hot weather will soon be here, in- 
vestigate — mail the coupon for 
new illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2830 N. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TION 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2830 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
Send new illustrated book and specific data as checked below. 
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manufacturer of roofing, building and railroads prove good customers. About matted into felt, protects from soil coy. 
insulating materials, erected both 90 per cent of passenger cars now in rosion the Iraq pipeline, the world’s 
chambers as part of its extensive re- operation use Johns-Manville insula- longest oil conduit, which runs 1, 
search to develop new products and_ tion against noise. miles from central Mesopotamia to the 
novel uses for old ones. The company’s sales offices through- Mediterranean. 

Like most modern business men, out the United States, Europe, South Asbestos in combination with 85 per 
Johns-Manville executives believe that America, and the Far East make its cent magnesia (a limestone materia] ), 
spending thousands of dollars on re- name an international byword. But serves as the standard insulation fo, 
search pays in the end. Last week they its chief fame comes from being the hot-water pipes and boilers. 
offered stockholders proof in the form world’s biggest asbestos producer. CeuiTE: In temperatures above 2,00 
of a 25-cent dividend on the common Although Russia and Africa yield degrees, Fahrenheit, simple asbestos 
stock—first return on the common some of this fireproof mineral fiber, may become brittle. This causes the 
since January, 1932. That year the more than two-thirds of the world’s company no concern. From a California 
big sales slump pushed Johns-Man- supply comes from Canada. In Quebec, quarry it obtains another insulating 
ville $2,680,000 into the red. In 1933  Johns-Manville operates a mine at a material. Celite, made from diatomace. 
business rallied; 1934 showed a $750,- small town appropriately named As- ous earth, insulates against working 
000 net profit. But gg s — - bestos. Here miners dig up asbestos- temperatures of 2,500 degrees. 
ge ae er oe oe bearing rock and crush it to obtain the This substance consists of caked silj- 

, 3 , strands of fine gray hairs imbedded cate deposits of millions of minute pre. 

This year first-quarter earnings within. atcha thant lled di A 
totaled 15 cents a common share, com- , peante canes Satome. Sted 
ared with a 28-cent deficit in the cor- is agibors = vhdowets oretcengag Seen to mills buy diatomaceous earth to line 
P ; ; : almost unlimited uses. Mixed with their blast furnaces. It keeps the heat 
responding 1934 period. The improve- 5 ;tiand cement, the fiber makes fire- from escapi d thousands of 

t stemmed partly from a residen- "' eee cee Serer meen = 
ms building spurt and partly from proof roofing shingles. Some 23 per dollars annually in fuel bills. Sugar 
heavy aut oe obile output. Car manu- cent of all residential fires start on refiners also use it extensively. With 
Guitnieda tee Maemeein én feck of the roof. Approximately the same the help of Celite they filter micro- 

lbp asbestos-cement mixture, pressed into scopic impurities from their product. 
brake linings from the company. sheets, becomes a fireproof roofing or 

ASBESTOS: Few industries get along wall-board known as Transite, for 
without at least one of Johns-Man-_ building factories and homes. 
ville’s 1,500 products. In normal times A Johns-Manville asbestos product, 


Rock-WooL: One of the best sellers 
in Johns-Manville’s line, rock-wool, re- 
sembles the sheep’s fleece but comes 
from molten rock. In Indiana, the 
company’s quarries supply limestone. 
This is melted in blazing furnaces. 
Then powerful jets of compressed air 
and steam transform it into rock-wool. 

In George Washington’s home at 
Mount Vernon engineers installed this 
white, woolly fluff in the wall spaces to 
protect the historic building from fire. 
Rock-wool lines the walls and roofs of 
thousands of homes throughout the 
country as insulation against heat and 
cold. 

The versatile material serves also as 
a sound deadener. In churches, schools, 
and auditoriums it improves acoustics 
and keeps out extraneous noises. Made 
into a ceiling covering called Sanacous- 
tic Tile, it absorbs, company officials 
say, more than 80 per cent of type- 
writer clatter in noisy business offices. 

Rock-wool mixed with asphalt and 
pressed into sheets becomes rock-cork, 


Spend Your Vacation "Mid Scenes Like This! | a waterproof insulator against extreme 


. ; , » hi i 1 k t 
Heed the call of mountain, lake and forest, far from the turmoil of a busy world. A fortnight amid swt 5 pater af igor aan 


the ever changing beauties of one of America’s grandest scenic panoramas restores bodily and i aa 
mental vigor, provides a never-to-be-forgotten vacation among one of nature’s wonderlands. Here, | TOOMS. Ice-cream manufacturers an 
under the majestic sweep of the Rockies, in the heart of the Blackfeet Indian country, thevisitorsees | ice house operators line their plants 
with the material to prevent melting. 


“The West at , Its Best’”’ A similar product also insulates many 
household refrigerators. Experimenters 


B . | ro | as , tested rock-cork’s resistance to water 
at PORECIY Vou by floating a chunk in a tankful for 
ap e five years. It failed to absorb any ap- 

preciable moisture. 





Men, women and children find in this restful spot 
the realization of their dreams of Western life. Our BaAcKING: Since John-Manville makes 
pack-trips penetrate forests untouched by the hand | go many products, it treads on the toes 
later in the season’ che hunter finds abundant game | Of @ host of rivals. None carries 59 
to test his skill. Seasoned, courteous plainsmen complete a line, but several are po de 
uide you, pitch your camps, cook your wholesome, | their particular fields. A few comp 
ces meals, Accommodations available in main | itors: brake linings, Raybestos- Man- 
ranch house, individual cabin or tent; equipment | hattan, Inc.; building and insulating 
and mourtts the finest. References furnished and re- | materials, Celotex Company and Unit- 
quired. Special rates for parties of three or more | ed States Gypsum Co.; roofing, Cer- 
making a minimum visit of three weeks. tain-Teed Products Corp. 


Write for Interesting Illustrated Brochure In one respect Johns-Manville differs 

H. M. RALSTON from all these firms—it has the finan- 

P. O. BOX N-126D cial backing of J. P. Morgan & Co. The 

GLACIER PARK . MONTANA | banking firm bought into the business 
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jn 1927, two years after the death of 
Thomas F. Manville, who had guided 
nis company’s destinies for almost a 
quarter-century. For some $50 a share, 
Morgan & Co. bought more than half 
the 750,000 outstanding common shares, 
later reselling some. In the market 
boom and subsequent crash, the stock 
careened madly. It soared to 242% in 
1929, nose-dived to 10 in 1932, and now 
sells around 45. 


FicnTER: Morgan’s entrance into the 
picture brought new management— 
Theodore F. Merseles as president and 
Lewis H. Brown as his assistant, both 
formerly of Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
In 1929 Merseles died from a heart at- 
tack. Brown, tall and built like a col- 
lege halfback, stepped into his shoes. 


The new president, a State University 
of Iowa graduate, showed the depres- 
sion the fighting spirit of his days with 
the A. E. F. in France. In the war he 
started as a private because his Lieu- 
tenant’s commission got lost in the 
mails. But he soon worked himself up 
to Captain. 

Business associates find him hard- 
working and affable. As chairman of a 
durable-industries subcommittee, he 
helped draft the Federal Housing Act 
and became one of its biggest boosters. 

He believes people should be enabled 
to own their homes free and clear of 
mortgages: “Too many persons in the 
past did not ever expect to pay off the 
first mortgage.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: C. & O. to | 


Place an $11,000,000 Order 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad officials 
last week invited bids on approximately 
$11,000,000 worth of equipment. They 
hope this order, believed the largest in 
the equipment line this year, signalizes 
the long-awaited upturn in heavy-goods 
industries. 

Successful bidders will build 5 
heavy passenger locomotives, 5,000 steel 
hopper coal cars, 50 stock cars, and 75 
flat cars. The locomotives will be the 
4-8-4 type with unusually large fire- 
boxes and a steam capacity capable of 
maintaining high speeds with heavy 
steel passenger trains. Although not 
streamlined, they are expected to be the 
most powerful of their type ever de- 
veloped. 

DeMoTION: Most employes keep their 
eyes open for advancement. When one 
asks his bosses to demote him, that’s 
news. 

Last week the board of directors of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., second biggest 
in the country—Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey ranks first—granted Charles 
E. Arnott’s request to step him down 
from president to vice president. Being 
top executive left him too little time to 
devote to his hobby of helping stabilize 
Production in the oil industry. 

Besides losing its president, Socony 
will have to get along without Herbert 
L. Pratt, veteran board chairman. He 
resigned after 40 years service with the 





company and its predecessors, leaving 
his position vacant. 

Directors elected John Albert Brown 
president. The chubby-cheeked Penn- 
sylvanian started his career as handy- 
man in a hardware firm. He earned his 
spurs in the petroleum business manag- 
ing oil properties in Mexico and the 
Dutch East Indies. As president, he will 
keep his former office of executive com- 
mittee chairman. 

NUMBER PLEASE: Talkative wives 
now can phone out-of-town husbands at 
dinnertime without worrying so much 
about the bill. Beginning June 1 the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
extended its night rates for long dis- 
tance station-to-station calls an hour 
and a half forward to begin at 7:00 P.M. 
instead of 8:30. The new charges aver- 
age some 30 per cent less than evening 
rates formerly applying between 7:00 
and 8:30. In addition, A. T. & T. sliced 
$9 off rates for three-minute calls to 
Europe from 5:00 P.M. to 5:00 A.M. 
Object: to increase the number of long- 
distance calls for social purposes after 
business hours. 

TYPICAL 3-MINUTE > —y 





New Old 
New York-Chicago $ 1.65 $ 2.45 
New York-Los Angeles 5.25 7.00 
New York-London 21.00 30.00 
New York-Paris 22.50 31.50 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


mous for SCENIC CHARM and’ 
the HOSPITALITY OF ITS HOTELS 


The Mount Wastingion 


The Bretton Arms 
Open June \5 th 


Outdoor Attractions: Golf—2 Courses, 
Tennis, Saddle Horses, Archery, Excel- 
lent Trout Fishing, Baseball, Children’s 
Playground. 

Indoor Attractions: Cave Grill and Bar, 
Swimming Pool, Large Ballroom, Danc- 
ing—2 Orchestras, Bridge Parties, Host- 
ess in charge, Talking Pictures. 


Rates are moderate and in keeping with the times. 
Owned and operated by 
The Bretton Woods Company 
John F. Sanderson, Manager 


New York Booking Office: Hotel St. Regis 
Fifth Ave. at 55th St. Tel. PLaza 3-4500 






























—who guarantees satisfaction 
money-back-if-you-want-it policy. 
choicest 


Henry Pipe—made of 


Tested bowl that assures mild, 


How can Carl Henry do it? 


thing on selling you this Pipe. 

does hope you will try, later per- 
haps, the famous Carl Henry De- 
Nicotinized Tobacco. (Bulk of 
the nicotine removed by a secret 
process—and the finest flavored 
smoke you ever 
tasted.) How- 
ever, you don’t 
have to order 


three 

more “‘juice trou- 
ble.” o tongue 
bite and no small 
particles of tobac- 
co can get through 
te your mouth! 


America’s Well-Known Specialist 
in Smokers’ Supplies Announces His 
OWN Pipe—Takes 1 Year to Make! 


This is the latest and most daring coup 
of Carl Henry—the man who saves money 
for more than 75,000 men by selling direct 
with a 


Think of getting this fine new Carl 
Italian 
Briar Root, treated by a special ‘‘aging”’ 
process that takes a year—with a Heat 


smoking from the first puff—a triple-fil- 
ter—a grand-piano finish—all for only 
about two-thirds of the usual price! 


M frankly, he doesn’t expect to make any- 
But he 


wo" TheVeryBest PIPE 
that MoneyCan Buy. 


At a Big Saving on Carl Henry’s 
Special Introductory Offer! 


Here at last is a real gentleman’s pipe—a masterpiece of craftsmanship and 
quality—the kind any pipe smoker will be proud to own and enjoy for years— 
now offered for the first time at a price you never would have thought possible! 


any Carl Henry Tobacco to get this re- 
markable pipe bargain. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Enjoy It for 30 Days—at Carl Henry’s Risk! 


A similar pipe, bearing a famous name, re- 
tails everywhere else for $3.50. But now you 
can smoke it for thirty days before deciding 
whether you want to keep it! Send no money 
with coupon below. When postman delivers 
your pipe, simply pay him the Special Intro- 
ductory Price of only $2.50, plus few cents 
postage. Then try it for thirty days. If it 
doesn’t give you the coolest, cleanest, mellowest 
smoke you’ve EVER enjoyed, return it—and 
your money comes back AT ONCE. You risk 
nothing. But you have everything to gain in 
smoking satisfaction. Mail the coupon NOW! 
CARL HENRY, Inc., Dept. 16, 354 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


CARL HENRY, Inc., Dept. 16, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send that fine new Carl Henry Pipe, shape checked 
below. I'll pay’ postman special introductory price of 
only $2.50, plus few cents postage. If not more than 
satisfied, I will return pipe within thirty days for 


sweet 


Well, 


refund of my money, in full. 
Light weight Medium weight Bent stem 


IORG caccecitpicssscuhieguaiee-cicdtantinnias 


tainer of Carl Henry De-Nicotinized Tobacco, sent 
with pipe, for only $1.00. 
ee eee 


[ |eetner here if you also want a 5-ounce Trial Con- 
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YOU can go 
if you want to 


Now is the time to earn your vaca- 
tion money. 

A Californian makes $75 extra every 
month. A woman in Missouri earns 
$300 extraa year. A girl in Massachu- 
setts earns $15 every week. These are 
Spare Time Earnings. 

If you would like to know how to 
earn money for a REAL vacation 
write on a post card “How can I earn 
extra money?” and mail it to 


NEWS-W EEK 


Department R4, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


FOURTH ESTATE 














SILENCE: Reporter Must Talk, 
Court Orders, But Press Balks 


A month ago a General Sessions 
Grand Jury summoned Martin Mooney, 
stocky New York American reporter. 
In the American’s late March crime 
series, Mooney’s typewriter clicked 
with authority. The jurors felt he 
might help them in their investigation 
of vice, policy, and bail-bond rackets. 
Part of the jury-room dialogue: 
FOREMAN: In your series you re- 

ferred to a prominent politician and 

a meeting which you attended. Who 

is that politician? 

MOONEY: I refuse to give the name. 
But I heard two men trying to get 
in touch with Jimmy Hines (Tam- 
many leader). 

FOREMAN: Why did they want to 
get in touch with Hines? 

MOONEY: Because some big shot was 
in a jam. 

FOREMAN: Who was the big shot re- 
ferred to who was in a jam? 

MOONEY: I refuse to answer on the 
grounds that a newspaper man should 
not divulge the sources of his in- 
formation. 

Without delay the jury cited Mooney 
for contempt. In General Sessions 
Court, he still refused to name his in- 
formants. At Judge Morris Koenig he 
snapped: “I feel it is a great injustice 
that an innocent newspaperman should 
be the only prize corraled by the Grand 
Jury in its long investigation 
There is no court in the land which 
holds me in the contempt that I hold 





Life Insurance? 


A plan that saves millions for policy holders. 
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ontraception by Rhythm 


An important discussion of an important subject. 


Don‘t Bow Down to the English 


A Britisher probes America’s inferiority complex. 


P\\\ 





128 Pages of Stimulating and Important Articles and Stories 





FORD MADOX FORD 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
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MERCURY 


Now On Sale At All News Stands 
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KEYSTONE 
Martin Mooney, Hearst Reporter: On His 
Case May Hang Fourth Estate Tradition 


the Grand Jury.” Koenig had no al- 
ternative: he sentenced the reporter to 
30 days in jail and fined him $250. 

Mooney spent a few minutes in The 
Tombs. Then he quit the black old 
prison, freed on a writ staying exe- 
cution of sentence until Supreme Court 
Justice John F. Carew could hear the 
case. Last week Justice Carew dis- 
missed the writ and ordered that 
Mooney serve his time. 

Immediately his attorneys obtained 
a second stay from Judge Francis Mar- 
tin of the Appellate Division. A tem- 
pest whistled out of the Mooney teapot. 

From his San Simeon ranch, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst wired moral 
support and an order that Bainbridge 
Colby, former Secretary of State and 
Hearst legal ace, enter the battle in an 
advisory capacity. An adverse Appel- 
late decision will undoubtedly send the 
tight-lipped reporter’s case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Cases like Mooney’s represent the 
Fourth Estate’s most persistent con- 
flict with the law. Little legal prece- 
dent backs newspaper men’s claim to 
the same right to protect news sources 
that State laws give doctors, lawyers 
and clergy toward patients, clients, and 
penitents. 

Only two States affirm reporters’ 
rights—New Jersey and Maryland. 

Jersey’s law, passed in May, 1933, 
gives blanket protection to newspaper 
men in all State courts and in “any 
tribunal, commission, or inquest oper- 
ating under any order of (these) 
courts.” Hudson County’s powerful 
Press Club was largely responsible in 
pushing the statute through the legis- 
lature. 

Maryland’s carried a romantic story. 

In 1896 the late John T. Morris, star 
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reporter and later editor of the power- 
ful Baltimore Sun, got one of early 
journalism’s outstanding beats. A 
grand jury was considering an impor- 
tant case. Morris somehow got “pipes” 
to the jury room and accurately pre- 
dicted an indictment. 

Morris, summoned before the jury, 
refused to reveal the source of his 
news. A judge sent him to jail for two 
days. The great Sun editorial mill be- 
gan to grind while Morris thoroughly 
enjoyed his stay with his good friend, 
the jail warden. Out of the editorial 
campaign came Maryland's law. 


ACOSTA: Veteran Stunt - Flyer 
Gets Permit to Learn Flying 


JAKE: If I could get your license back 
... if I could, you have to change, 
Dizzy. Flying isn’t what it used to 
be... You've got to get over the 
feeling that the old days aren’t quite 
finished. They are. These times pi- 
lots have to have something on the 
ball besides mere ability to fly. 

DIZZY: It’s still a pilot’s job to take 
‘em there and bring ’em back. Isn’t 
it? 

JAKE: That. And more... 

In Ceiling Zero, smart aviation play 
now running in New York, Osgood 
Perkins tells John Litel what happened 
to himself and, by the same token, to 
aviation. His diagnosis might hold good 
for scores of men now middle-aged— 
pioneers who helped push the first air- 
mail over the Alleghanies. 

Some, notably Casey Jones, Eddie 
Rickenbacker, and Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, have long since turned their 
backs on piloting as a profession. Oth- 
er first-class flyers would find it all but 
impossible to get regular pilot jobs 
with any big airline. In this group 
stand Wiley Post, sky cyclops; Col. 
Roscoe Turner, coast-to-coast speed- 
ster; and Lee Gehlbach, modest, fear- 
less test pilot. 

Many such aces, finding it difficult to 
get backing for new planes and spec- 
tacular flights, have turned to other 
fields. Last week one of the most fa- 
mous, Bertrand Blanchard Acosta, 
joined the Fourth Estate. 


Last month James A. Bishop, idea- 
man on Hearst’s New York Daily Mir- 
ror, called up all the aviators he knew. 
He had noted the success of the late 
Jimmy Collins’s column, syndicated by 
The Chicago Tribune and New York 
Daily News. Who would be a good man 
to write a similar aviation adventure 
column? He wanted someone who 
knew all the trade’s legends and legen- 
dary figures, someone who had made a 
name for himself as a crack pilot. To 
& man, Bishop’s flying friends suggest- 
ed Bert Acosta. 

If Acosta’s column succeeds, Hearst’s 
King Features will peddle it through- 
out the country. It may mean a per- 
manent discharge from the army of 
the unemployed into which Acosta got 
drafted in 1928 by a Department of 
Commerce order revoking his flying 
license for stunting too near the ground. 


LEGENDS: Acosta, at 40 one of avia- 
tion’s old men, could hardly find much 
better writing material than his own 
experiences. In 1910 he built an air- 
plane in the barn back of his San 
Diego home. At 15 he did a stunt few 
aviators would care to duplicate—with- 
out any instruction he took the home- 
made ship off the ground! 

The late Glenn H. Curtiss, then mak- 
ing his first planes on the West Coast, 
got interested in the youngster. He 
hired Acosta as a general mechanic, 
flyer, designer, and test pilot. In Win- 
tertime, Curtiss gave him time off to go 
to Throop Polytechnic Institute in 
Pasadena. 

In 1914, Acosta hurried off to Toron- 
to and lush financial pickings as chief 
instructor to potential Royal Flying 
Corps and Royal Naval Air Service 
fiyers. 

After the United States entered the 
war, Acosta enlisted. The American 
Army put the youthful pioneer in 
charge of checking and supervising 
planes. The engineers needed a man 
like the lank, shambling pilot to tell 
them whether the ships they were buy- 
ing would fly. He made three trips 
overseas to do survey, not combat, 
flying up and down the front. 

Pilots tell a legion of anecdotes 
about one of the world’s first stunt fly- 
ers—“I can’t say I was the first but I 
was one of the first two or three.” He 
denies one of the most common—that 
Commander Richard E. Byrd knocked 
him out with a monkey wrench on their 
1927 Paris flight because Acosta was 
drunk. The Californian piloted during 
all but two hours on the 42-hour trip. 
Byrd, wary of transatlantic tippling, 
saw that no whisky got aboard. 


Another tale has more basis in fact. 
Before getting grounded, Acosta spent 
several hours trying to clip the weath- 
er-vane off the steeple of a New Eng- 
land church. Finally, after flying dan- 
gerously fast and close to the spire, he 
achieved his aim. But he had to land 
out of gas in a small clearing. Only a 
fine pilot’s hand could have squeezed 
the ship between the trees. 


Rerorm: At Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island, Acosta last month began.a be- 
lated comeback. While a Department 
of Commerce man looked on critically, 
Acosta took up a borrowed Speed Wing 
Travelaire, made a few simple maneu- 
vers, and set it down to a perfect three- 
point landing. After this performance, 
the Commerce Department ruled that 
Acosta—test diver of 100 planes, once 
holder of the non-refueling endurance 
record, and one of the 17 American pi- 
lots with more than 10,000 hours flying 
experience—should have a _ student’s 
permit. After he logs five hours on this 
permit he may again apply for a li- 
cense. 

“Some people think low flying and 
stunting are foolhardy. But they are 
not for me,” he said. “I did them to 
perfect my finesse and keep up my 
touch. I didn’t care how dangerous it 
seemed. I just went ahead if I felt like 
it.” Then he promised to behave: “I 
am through with all that now and am 
not going to risk any further trouble.” 
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Finest, Hand- 
iest Toilet Kit 


Here is a rare gem of luggage that’s the delight 
of discriminating people everywhere. A simple 
toilet case—minus loops and gadgets—in which 
you can simply toss your favorite toilet articles. 
Made of the choicest, thick, top-grain oak-tanned 
cowhide money can buy... Lock-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread and back-stitched by 
hand. So finely made that it actually becomes 
more beautiful with age. Two sizes, black or 
natural tan—most popular is 914”x414"x24"— 
$6.50. Get one at any good store or postpaid di- 
rect from Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers since 
1883, 101 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


HAMLEY |g KIT 


MADE LIKE COWBOY SADDLE 


A FINE 
OF senune foltd feather 
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Association..... 


Once again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex- 
perienced travellers rec- 
ognize this sky coloring 
as typically Pittsburgh, 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 


Pennsylvania. 


“Room rates 


$3.50 SINGLE - 


$5.00 DOUBLE 


and higher 





4:53 HOTEL 
MWILLIAM PENN 


ein Se PITTSBURGH 
GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Anton Lang Jr., son of 
Oberammergau’s renowned impersona- 
tor of Christ, and Klara Mayr, the Pas- 
sion Play’s Mary Magdalene, twin girls, 
in Washington, D. C. The couple came 
to America after their marriage in Ba- 
varia last Summer. Lang teaches Ger- 
man at Georgetown University. 

. 

BirTuHpay: Beatrice Lillie (‘Lady 
Peel, pur-lees’”), British comedienne, 
37, May 29. She ate scrambled eggs 
and spinach at 5 P. M. in a fashionable 
New York restaurant. 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Michael J. La- 
velle, rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and Vicar General of the Roman Cath- 
olic Diocese of New York, 79, May 30. 
At a luncheon party friends surprised 
him by singing: ‘Happy birthday, Mon- 
signor, happy birthday to you.” 


Pope Pius XI, 78, May 31. His Holi- 
ness worked “as usual’ in the Vatican; 
Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of 
State, worked harder, answering thou- 
sands of felicitations. 

e 

ENGAGED: Marian Jardine of Wichi- 
ta, Kan., daughter of William M. Jar- 
dine, Hoover Secretary of Agriculture, 
now president of Wichita University, 
and George Stannus, Biloxi, Miss., hotel 
executive. 


Joan Diehl of San Francisco and 
Henry John Heinz 2d of Pittsburgh, 
grandson of the late H. J. Heinz, pickle- 
factory founder, and son of Howard 
Heinz, the firm’s present head. 

m 

HonoreD: By King George V, sev- 
eral hundred distinguished Britons. He 
recovered from a cold and attended the 
trooping of the colors ceremony. He 
issued a long birthday honors list, add- 
ing numerous grants to mark his Silver 
Jubilee. Among the honored: 


Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, Dionne physi- 
cian who celebrated his 52nd birthday 


May 29, a day after the quintuplets’ 
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Lady Peel at 37 Still Likes Spinach 
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first: Officer of the Order of the 
British Empire. 


John Masefield, Poet Laureate; Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, British composer; 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, bio- 
chemist who discovered vitamins: 
Order of Merit. 


Edward Charles Grenfell, Morgan 
partner who heads the English firm, 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co.; Created baron. 


Rear Admiral Thomas Spence Lyne, 
who began in the navy as an ordinary 
seaman: Knight, first lower deck man 
to receive the honor since the eigh- 
teenth century. 

e 

ARRIVED: Pearl S. Buck, author of 
“The Good Earth,” 1932 Pulitzer Prize 
winner, in Lake Tahoe, Nev., reputedly 
to establish residence for a divorce 
from John Lossing Buck, missionary in 
China. Unconfirmed reports state she 
intends marrying Richard J. Walsh, 
president of the John Day Co., her 
publisher and boss. 


° “ 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle, 79 


Count de Covadonga—Alfonso of 
Bourbon, former Prince of the Astu- 
rias, eldest son of ex-King Alfonso of 
Spain—in New York, from Europe. 
His commoner wife, the former Edel- 
mira Sampedro of Cuba, for whom he 
gave up his rights of succession, met 
him at the dock. The Prince turned to 
his wife and kissed her: “Everything 
is O. K. now.” 

* 


Diep: Sara Haardt Mencken, 37, au- 
thor, wife of Henry L. Mencken, editor, 
after a year’s illness, in Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore. She met Mr. 
Mencken while he and George Jean 
Nathan ran the magazine Smart Set. 
She contributed stories and articles to 
The Ainerican Mercury during the ten 
years of Mencken’s editorship. On 
Mondays in The Baltimore Sun her 
essays appeared in the space his com- 
ments occupied other days of the week. 
She became engaged to the sworn 
bachelor in August, 1930, and three 
weeks later in Baltimore they married. 


ACME 
Count and Countess de Covadon- 
ga: ‘Everything Is O. K. Now’ 


After two years she revealed: ‘“Mar- 
riage hasn’t changed Henry a bit. He 

. likes ... beer ... more than 
ever.” 


John Armstrong Chaloner, 72, of 
cancer, in Charlottesville, Va. For 
nineteen years he fought his family in 
New York courts over the question of 
his sanity. During the fight, he heard 
his brother, Robert Winthrop Chanler, 
had married Lina Cavalieri, the opera 
singer, giving her his entire fortune. 
“Who’s loony now?” he telegraphed. 
The phrase went around the world. 


Other Deaths: Sir Almeric FitzRoy, 
descendant of Charles II and clerk of 
the King’s Privy Council from 1898 
until 1923. He resigned after a court 
fined him for speaking to women in the 
streets .. . Rear Admiral Washington 
Lee Capps, retired, wartime general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corp., 
reputed creator of the modern dread- 
nought ... William A. Ireland, Colum- 
bus Evening Dispatch cartoonist since 
1899. Billy Ireland created “The Pass- 
ing Show,” a Sunday cartoon feature 
for more than 30 years . .. William 
Haynes Truesdale, from 1899 to 1925 
president of the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western Railroad .. . William 
McLaren Bristol, co-founder and board 
chairman of Bristol-Myers Co., chem- 
ical firm. 

® 


Sick List: Duchess of Kent, King 
George’s daughter-in-law (chill): can- 
celed engagements in Edinburgh. 


Princess Juliana of the Netherlands 
(throat trouble): in bed at Opeldoorn. 


Bobby Jones, golfer (appendicitis): 
at home in Atlanta; called off New 
York golf match. 


Ed Howe, Kansas newspaper editor 
(operation for cataract); resting at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


Crown Princess Martha and Princess 
Astrid of Norway (measles): quaran- 
tined.at Oslo. 
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John Ervine 


SALVATION: St. 
Describes Birth of an Army 


GOD’S SOLDIER: General William Booth. By 
st. John Ervine. 2 vols., 1027 pages, Il- 


lustrations, Index, Appendix. Macmillan, 


New York. $7.50. 

In 1928 St. John Ervine, British 
novelist, playwright, and biographer, 
wrote a successful play, “The First 
Mrs. Fraser.” This enabled him to 
abandon the stage and concentrate for 
six years on the Salvation Army. Its 
founder, General William Booth, had 
jong fascinated Ervine as one of those 
persons who, “having no social in- 
fluence, rebel against authority, defeat 
authority, and create authority.” 

At 13, the evangelist began pro- 
fessional life in a pawnshop. A year 
later he confessed the sin of having 
profited in a “boyish trading affair;” 
felt “the instant rolling away from my 
heart of the guilty burden,” and ex- 
perienced conversion. 

Before long he in turn converted a 
hardened wife-beater. Guidance came 
from a set of six pious resolutions 
which he swore to read over “every day 
or at least twice a week.” 

The rest is history. At a church tea 
party, Booth’s recital of the hair-rais- 
ing ballad of “The Grog-Seller’s 
Dream” made a deep impression on a 
consumptive young girl, Catherine 
Mumford. She became his wife. He 
preached for the Methodists with such 
heat that “sinners were hurling them- 
selves in hundreds at the penitent 
forms (communion railings).’’ 

Booth found one of his most difficult 
prospects in his son Bramwell. To an 
offer of salvation, the 7-year-old lad 
answered “No!” Before his next birth- 
day, however, he had “‘squeezed himself 
in among the rest, confessing his sins 
and asking forgiveness.” 

The tall, awkward, black-bearded 
patriarch always snorted at advice. 
Finally he broke with the church and 
set up his own mission. By 1877, 
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Booth’s 48th year, it had grown into an 
army. Violent posters heralded its 
invasion of Victorian factory towns: 

“WAR! WAR! IN WHITBY! 2,000 
men and women wanted at once to 
join the Hallelujah Army... The bat- 
tle is begun; thousands killed and 
wounded; a few have been saved from 
death ... A reinforcement of THE 
MIDDLESBRO’ ARTILL=IRY is to ar- 
rive at 9:30 A.M., with their big 
guns. After the morning conflict, a 
public ham-sandwich tea will be pro- 
vided in the Congress Hall.” 

The “advance” spread to the Con- 
tinent, Africa, America, and Australia. 
By the time young Bramwell married, 
his father was able to charge a shilling 
admission fee for the ceremony. Booth’s 
power grew. In 1892, after a Salvation 
Army officer jilted his emotional 
daughter, Colonel Lucy Booth, the Gen- 
eral had the man examined and de- 
clared insane. 

The Army flourished. After Booth’s 
death in 1912, nearly 16,000 officers 
eulogized him in 34 languages. Kings, 
queens, and ambassadors sent flowers 
to the funeral. Some enthusiasts even 
proposed that his body should lie in 
Westminster Abbey. 

St. John Ervine heard the fiery auto- 
crat preach twice. He has seen the 
troops go forth to battle “with flag and 
drum, flutes, cymbals, trumpets, and 
tambourines,” only to come back with 
some of their instruments wrapped 
round their necks. 

He spares no pains in telling the 
story. Hurried readers may balk at 
the overlong quotations and analyses 
of religious controversies. But those 
who like to get their teeth into a well- 
flavored slice of social history will find 
satisfaction. 


WAR: ‘Paths of Glory’ Paints 
Brilliant But Chastly Picture 


PATHS OF GLORY By Humphrey Cobb. 263 
pages, 75,000 words. Viking Press, New 
York. $2.50. 


Twenty years ago a 17-year-old boy 
went to war. Humphrey Cobb, an 
American born and reared on the Con- 
tinent, joined the Canadian Army in 
Montreal as a private. In Flanders 
trenches he fought side by side with 
the French. Last Spring he walked 
into the Viking Press’s New York office 
with a book—‘Paths of Glory.” 

Few contemporary novels have 
packed so bitter a wallop or told so 
expert and exciting a story. Like “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” it scath- 
ingly arraigns war and militarism. Its 
brevity and simplicity may make it 
even more popular than the German 
novel—unless the decade of dictators 
has altered public taste. 

“Paths of Glory” has no convention- 
al plot and no individual hero. It deals 
with the psychology of men at war. 
Members of the fictitious 181st French 
infantry regiment pass in ruthless re- 
view. Division General Assolant, called 
Sharkface, coldly feeds his men to the 
Boche cannon in his lust for advance- 
ment and decorations. Colonel Dax 
conquers his fear. Lieutenant Roget 
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Just think! Life 
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loved ones with AGE. 
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lished Company for as little as $1 per month 
only 3'sc a day! Get a Policy today for 

yourself and members of your family—pro- 


tect them when they most need it! 
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Age is no bar—send in your application 
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EXAMINATION, if in good health, from 
ages 1 to 75. 
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gives in to his. Vivid, brutal, pathetic 
scenes follow each other: a night pa- 
trol; the men’s fatalism; their ex- 
haustion; rats eating corpses; a fool- 
hardy offensive, and the ensuing mas- 
sacre. 

Assolant, enraged at the attack’s 
failure, accuses the regiment of cow- 
ardice. There must be examples, exe- 
cutions. 

The court-martial’s . ghastly farce, 
the night’s waiting for undeserved 
death, and the firing-squad executions 
bring “Paths of Glory” to its terrible 
climax. 

Pacifists will delight in Cobb’s sav- 
age attack on the blind, arbitrary 
workings of the military machine. 
Others may resent the. violent denunci- 
ation, feeling discipline demands-such 
measures in war. In any event, “Paths 
of Glory” supplies a brilliant, hair-rais- 
ing picture of what the fighting .was 
like on the Allied side of the Western 
Front. 

Humphrey Cobb, born in Italy in 
1299, passed his childhood in Casa 
Guidi—the Florentine villa once in- 
habited by the poet, Robert Browning. 
In 1913, Cobb’s parents brought him 
back to America. Four years later he 
was back in Europe, in uniform. He 
served until the end of the war and 
was gassed twice and “annoyed” by 
several minor wounds. 

Since the war the author has led a 
varied life: several “lousy” jobs; brief 
stays in London and Paris; a three- 
months’ freighter voyage around 
Africa; writing an unpublished history 
of the Armistice; finally, work in a 
New York advertising agency. A year 
ago last April, Cobb chucked this job 
to write “Paths of Glory.” Its se- 
lection as the Book-of-the-Month-Club’s 
June choice promises the author free- 
dom to do what he likes. 


WINE: Steinbeck Outlines the 
Spiritual Graduations of a Jug 


TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 317 
pages, 58,000 words, Covici-Friede, New 
York. $2.50. 


“Two gallons is a great deal of wine, 
even for two paisanos... 

“Spiritually the jugs may be gradu- 
ated thus: Just below the shoulder of 
the: first. bottle,- serious and concen- 
trated’ conversation. ‘Two inches far- 
ther down, sweetly sad memory... 
Shoulder of the second jug, black, un- 
holy despondency. Two fingers down, 
a song of death or longing. A thumb, 
every other song each one knows. 

“The graduations stop here, for the 
trail splits and there is no certainty.” 

Most of “Tortilla Flat” takes off 
where the wine trail splits. The paisano 
protagonists—part Spanish, part In- 
dian, part Mexican, part Caucasian 
hoboes in Monterey, Calif.—see to that. 

Each “claims pure Spanish blood and 
rolls up his sleeve to show that the 
soft inside of his arm is nearly white.” 
Each does nothing—except as it may 
become necessary to steal food and 
wine, woo corpulent country house- 
keepers, or hunt, on St. Andrew’s Eve, 
for fabulous ‘buried treasure. This 


quest results in discovery of a United 
States Geodetic Survey marker. But 
it can’t be sold; its removal would 
mean one year in jail and a $2,000 fine. 

Danny, the chief character, inherits 
two shacks. He occupies one and rents 
the other to his buddy, Pilon, for $15. 
Where can Pilon find $15? He takes 
in a boarder at that figure. Neither 
has, or pays, a cent. Their consciences 
rest more easily after the shack burns 
down. Then comes along Jesus Maria 
Corcoran with a genial smile and $3. 
He, Pilon, and the ex-boarder get drunk 
and move in with Danny. 

In this volume, earnest readers will 
find no new light on race problems, 
the younger generation, or class strug- 
gle. But those seeking leisurely enter- 
tainment will enjoy a good tale spiced 
with wine-song and scandalous chatter. 

At various times the 32-year-old 
Californian author has turned his hand 
to chemistry, carpentry, ranching, 
house painting, and newspaper report- 
ing. Once he took the job of over- 


seeing an estate on Lake Tahoe, high’ 


up in the Sierras. He passed one 
Winter there, alone and snowbound. 
From that experience, he says, he 
emerged a “compassionate writer.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Fighting 
Irish; U.S.A. versus U.S.S.R. 


SALUTE TO APHRODITE. By Rearden Con- 
ner. 302 pages, 63.000 words, Bobbs, Mer- 
rill, Indianapolis. $2.50. 


Another fast-moving tale of the fight- 
ing Irish by the author of last year’s 
“Shake Hands With the Devil.” It takes 
place during the ’90s’ Fenian trouble. 
Martin Delaney, boisterous hero, gets 
his fun fighting, drinking, and hurling 
sharp epithets at his neighbors. He 
falls in love with a gentle girl, kills her 
hostile father, and charges the crime 
to patriots. 

Conner, 30 and a native Dubliner, has 
tasted plenty of Irish fighting. One day 
in Cork, where he spent his youth, he 
barely escaped two bullets. The first 
hit a door-jamb beside him. Later, the 
second shattered the headlight of the 
motorcycle he was riding. 


LIBERTY TODAY. By C. E. M. Joad. 216 
pages, 53,000 words, Dutton, New York. 
$1.50. ‘ 


A pungent philosopher from Balliol 
College, Oxford, examines the present 
state of an endangered ideal. Growth 
of government centralization and the 
prevailing “atmosphere of crisis,’ he 
finds, menace liberty. He makes an 
ironic survey of the hopes born during 
the war and of their subsequent decay. 
He concludes that peoples should ‘“de- 
fend liberty coolly and with reasoned 
argument’’—not with the force which 
usually lands libertarians in the laps 
of despots. 


WHAT SO PROUDLY WE HAILED. By Emile 
Gauvreau. 246 pages, 42,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Macaulay, New York. $3.50. 


The editor of the New York Daily 
Mirror, Hearst tabloid, has compiled a 
book of remarks and photographs con- 
trasting Russia and the United States. 
In the course of a flying trip to the 





U.S.S.R., the “inspired reporter” took 
notes from official guides rather than 
from personal observation. He saw no 
famines or political executions. I) 
America, on the other hand, he markeg 
lynchings, murders, riots and bank. 
ruptcies. The photographs, most of 
them as stale as the text, break al) 
records for bad taste. 











SIDESHOW 





MIRACLE: Zipping down East End 
Boulevard into Wilkes Barre, Pa., an 
automobile left the road,.skimmed a 
gully, hit a pipe, flew 25 feet through 
the air, and dived through a roof, 


WIDE WORLD 


Miracle in Wilkes Barre 


Score: one man slightly hurt; three 
companions unscratched; all four men 
surprised. 


Caucut SHort: “The Supreme Court 
got me into this mess, now let them 
get me out of it.” Barnum and Bailey's 
tattooed lady is mad. On her breast- 
bone perches an indigo NRA Blue 
Eagle. 


BARGAIN: In Clintwood, Va., George 
Branham, 55, gave Jane Stapleton, 17, 
a cow for a kiss, then married her. 
After the honeymoon he sold the heifer 
to another woman. Mrs. Branham sued. 
A judge decided in her favor; the kiss 
was worth the cow. 

Action: Time and again Michael 
Mazza .warned his daughter against 
staying out late. Finally the Rochester, 
N. Y., resident wearied of words. Early 
one morning he met the girl on a street 
corner talking to a 16-year-old, Joseph 
Dagostina. Mazza bit the boy’s right 
ear off. 

Lurep: Depressed by ill-health, Al- 
brecht Samen jumped into a river near 
Munich, Germany. Again and again 4 
policeman urged him not to commit 
suicide. Finally the officer held out 4 
cigarette; Samen swam ashore. 
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The News-Magazine . 


of the Air 


HIRTY stations are now serving their areas 
T with the last word in news-broadcasts 
—the crisp, concise picture of the world of 
news dramatized from NEWS-WEEK, the 
National News Magazine. 

Stationed at every news-source throughout 
the world, NEWS-WEEK correspondents— 
more than five thousand of them—spin the 
web of narrative that finds its way over the 
aerials of NEWS-WEEK stations to millions of 
eager listeners-in. Dramatically presented, 
such news assumes a new dimension, a new 
intimacy and greater importance than through 
the mere recital alone. 

Program directors already rate the new 
release as one of the air’s great features. 
Among them: 


“After auditioning the sample release ourselves, 
we offered the series to one of the highest-grade 
accounts in Manchester, with excellent success.” 
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N “We are very much impressed with the sample 
recording and assure you we will purchase the 
feature whether sold or not.” 

KSTP 


"I have a warm spot in my heart for NEWS- 
WEEK, and I am mighty glad that WAIU is 
one of the first stations to have your program 
sponsored commercially.” 
WAIU 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK is written and directed by 
the editors of NEWS-WEEK, and is produced 
and transcribed by the World Broadcasting 
System. If you want to hear RADIO NEWS- 
WEEK, write to your local station and ask for 
it. Radio stations and advertisers interested 
in featuring a news-dramatization with an 
immediate “click,” are urged to reserve terri- 
tory at once. It is the outstanding news 
feature of the air; tune in and keep abreast 

of the news. 


For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 


NEWS-WEEK 


Radio Program Editor 


Rockefeller Center New York 
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na stock Studebaker... over 
ay ties..-Luther Johnson 
raced the Dixie Flyer! 


THEY PUSH STUDEBAKERS OFF CLIFFS TO 
PROVE THEY'RE SOUNDLY BUILT 


—and the famed steel-reinforced-by-steel 
Studebaker construction doesn’t disappoint. 
Studebaker safety is matched by exceptional 
comfort, roominess and operating economy. 


LISTEN TO RICHARD HIMBER AND HIS STUDEBAKER 
CHAMPIONS ON THE AIR TWICE A WEEK—NBC 
Chain every Monday, Columbia Chain every Friday. 


Yo might not care to volunteer to 
make a trip like this yourself. But 
you wouldn’t need to worry a moment. 
You would be riding in a Miracle Ride 
Studebaker. And it doesn’t take a driver 
anywhere near as ——— Luther Johnson 
to prove that this finest Studebaker ever 
built has the greatest combination of 
restful riding, sure footedness and obedi- 
ent handling ever offered in any car. 

On a stretch of C. & E. I. double 
track near Momence, Illinois, Johnson, 
veteran of the international speedways, 
paced the Dixie Flyer, famous Chicago- 
Florida train, with nothing better than 
“washboard” railroad ties for his road- 
way. And the way that Miracle Ride 
Studebaker “took it” and came through 
with flying colors is the talk of the 
whole automobile world. 


You can purchase one of these new 
Studebaker Champions now at sharply 
reduced delivered prices—in fact, some 
models cost only a few dollars more 
than the very lowest priced cars. 


Dictator $695, Commander $925, President $1245. 
Base price: at the factory, special equipment extra. 


THE TAPE MEASURE TELLS YOU STUDEBAKERS ARE 
ROOMIER You get an excess of elbow room, 
shoulder room, leg room and head room in 
all the new Studebakers. Measure and see. 


ALL MODELS HAVE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


And they’re compound hydraulic 
brakes—a 1935 Studebaker advance- 
ment. You stop swiftly, smoothly 
and in a straight line—and with 
new precision steering the car 
always goes where you point it. 


Mirack hide S\UDEBAKER GHAMPIONS 





